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NEW CHINA STREET, CANTON. 


We never tire of reading of the peculiarities 
of the Chinese, and of the wonderful produc- 
tions of the land which they occupy and have 
occupied for so many centuries, dating back 
long before Christ, at which period they were 
just as far advanced in all that relates to im- 
provements and civilization as at the present 
time. Perhaps they did not understand the 
use and manufacture of gunpowder three hun- 
dred years ago, but this is an open question, 
and one that is hardly worth investigating. 
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The Chinese historians contend that the use 
of gunpowder was known in the Celestial Em- 
pire many hundred years before it was dis- 
covered and manufactured in Europe; and so 
we willJlet the matter rest, with the assertion 
that during all the internal wars of the empire 
gunpowder has not much to answer for in the 
shape of killed and wounded through its 
ageucy, for the Chinese are too fond of retreats 
to remain on a battle-fleld and lose their lives, 
They don’t like the noise of cannon, whistling 
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shell, and screaming bullets, and there are but 
few veteran soldiers who do. 

But we want to treat of China as it exists 
at the present time; we want the reader to 
see the Celestials in the streets eating food, 
making a visit of ceremony, tending their 
shops, gambling, fishing, living on the water 
in their boats, or junks, and in fact show the 
readers of the DoLLAR MoNTHLY much of 
the real life of the Chinaman, accompanied by 
several superb illustrations prepared express- 
ly for this number of the Magazine. 

Let us begirf with Canton, the most impor- 
tant city in China. From Whampoa to Can- 
ton the banks are enlivened by villages and 
pagodas, the stream becomes more and more 
crowded with boats and vessels, and the noise 
and bustle attendant upon an intricate navi- 
gation gradually increases, until the visitor 
finds himself in the midst of innumerable war- 
junks and merchant proas, with thousands of 
fancifully painted and gay streamers floating 
in the breeze. Everything, in short, indicates 
an approach to a great trading city, and pro- 
duces a degree of excitement and interest, 
from its novelty, of which few other scenes 
are capable. 

The city proper, or that part of Canton 
which is surrounded by a wall, is built nearly 
- in the form of a square, and is divided by a 
wall, running from east to west, into two un- 
equal parts. The northern part, which is 
much the larger, is called the Old City, the 
southern is called the New. The portion of 
Canton enclosed by walla is about six miles 
in circumference; the entire city, including 
the suburbs, or that part of it without the 
walls, is about ten miles. The walls them- 
selves are composed partly of stone and partly 
of bricks; the former is chiefly coarse sand- 
stone, and forms the foundation and the lower 
part of the walls, and the arches of the gates ; 
the latter are small and of soft texture. 
The walls are from 25 to 40 feet high, and 
from 20 to 25 feet thick, having an esplanade 
on the inside, and a line of battlements, with 
embrasures, at intervals of a few feet, on the 
top, all around the city. The gates are 16 in 
number, 12 outer and 4 inner; one of the 
former is 12 feet high and 15 wide. They are 
shut at night, and strictly guarded beth night 
and day. The streets of Canton are very 
numerous, being estimated at upwards of 600, 
although mavy of them are mere alleys or 
lanes. Some of the principal have such names 
as Golden Street, Golden Flower Street, Drag- 
on Steet, Martial Dragon Street, New Green 
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Pea Street, etc. They are generally 

slightly curved, and varying in width from 6 
to 16 feet, the average breadth, however, not 
exceeding 8 feet. Some, again, are so narrow, 
that a man may stand, and with his aris ex- 
tended, touch the houses on either side, while 
elbows and angles of almost every name, 
formed by the blind corners of buildings, op- 
pose the progress of the wanderer, and , per- 
plex him with their multiplicity. Nor are 
there any public squares or open areas con- 
taining fountains and shrubbery as in America, 
to compensate the oppressive density and 
straitness which everywhere prevails. The 
streets, however, are, upon the whole, very 
well kept, and are tolerably clean. The houses 
are generally small and low, seldom exceeding 
one story in height. The dwellings of the 
poorest class, who live in the extreme parts of 
the suburbs, along the banks of the river and 
its creeks, are mere mud hovels, having but 
one single apartment, low, dark, and dirty; 
those along the water are all built upon piles 
driven into the ground. The houses of the 
better classes are rather more spacious, and 
more cleanly, and are built of brick; they 
stand close upon the street, and have usually 
but a single entrance, which is closed by a 
bamboo screeh suspended from the top of the 
opening; the windows are small, and rarely 
supplied with glass, in the place of which, pa- 
per, mica, and the interior laminw of oyster- 
svells are used. In this description of dwell- 
ings there are generally three apartments, one 
of which is used as a common eating-room. 
The houses of persons of wealth and conse- 
quence, aguin, are large and commodious, and 
are surrounded by a wall 12 or 14 feet high, 
which fronts the street, and completely screens 
the buildings within. The interior is decora- 
ted with carved work, varnished and gilded, 
and hung with scrolls covered with writings, 
or representations of landscapes, flowers, birds, 
ete. In the densest parts of the city, the roofs 
of the houses are covered with a loose frame 
work, on which fire-wood is piled, clothes 
washed and dried, and meals cooked; it also 
affords a lounging and sleeping place in sum- 
mer, but in case of fire, which is of frequent 
occurrence, these lumbered roofs tend to in- 
crease the calamity. Chinese wuod and mason 
work is showy and unsubstantial, requiring 
constant repairs, and, therefure, both gardens 
and houses, when neglected, svon fall intos 
ruinous condition ; but when new, they present 
& pretty appearance. A house of six apart- 
ments, and capable of accommodating ten or 
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twelve persons, rents about $150 per annum. 
Houses are let on short leases,and the rent 
collected quarterly in advance. The shops in 
Canton are, in many instances, equal to those 
in some European cities, considering the dif 
ference of climate. They are commodious, 
well stocked with goods, some of them of the 
most costly description, for which the China- 
man, if dealing with an American or European 
asks a dozen different prices, and finally takes 
the one that you offer, although the rogue 
screams himself hoarse while swearing by Joss 
that he will not abate asingle “cash” from 
his demands. 

All the way from Hong Kong to Canton by 
the river, are thousands of junks, fishing boats, 


flower boats, and family boats, in which chil- 
dren are born, reared, and struggle for food as 
their fathers did before them. Hundreds of 
thousands live on the water, and seldom ven- 
ture on shore unless it is to visit a Joss house, 
or to bury the dead. Nearly one hundred 
thousand boats have been counted on the river, 
at one time. 

The scenes which the stréets of Canton 


and interesting. There are no w 

in use; but their absence is amply compen- 
sated by the nimble sedan-bearers, one class 
of which are called by the Chinese “horses 
‘without tails.” These are the bearers of men 
of wealth, who generally appear abroad in 
sedan-chairs, taking up nearly the whole 
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MANDARIN IN DRESS OF CEREMONY, CHINESE LADY, HER 80N AND SERVANT. 


present, are to a stranger-exceedingly amusing . 


breadth of the narrow street, to the great an- 
noyance of the foot-passengers, whom they 
constantly jostle. Recovered from such a 
shock, a coolee or porter, bearing a burden, 
knocks him against the wall, with a sort of 
grunt, while he is shuffled in an opposite direc- 
tion by asecond. Peculiarly curious to Amer- 
ican eyes are the number and variety of live 
stock which are exposed for sale in these 
narrow streets—puppy dogs, yelping in bam- 
boo cages, kittens mewing, rats squeaking, 
fowls chucking, ducks quacking, geese cack- 
ling, and pigs grunting. Fish swimming, and 
earth-worms, slugs, etc., variously disposed, 
are exhibited in tubs and earthen pans. A 
barber close by twangs his iron tweezers to 


call his customers near him; another operates * 
upon.a patient customer, seated on a tripod 
stand—plaiting his tail, cleaning *his ears, 
shaving his head and face, extracting all long 
and superfluous hair from his eyelashes, eye- 
brows, and nose, and finishing off by a good 
thumping on bis back, and cracking his joints. 
Hard by is an itinerant vender of cooked food, 
with anienermous reed umbrella, dispensing 
rice, fat pork, and stews, swimming in oi! and 
soy, which he serves. out in small bowls and 
basins to his hungry customers, who devour 
the mess with an epicure’s gout. Beside this 
merchant is seated a brother itinerant, the 
vender of sweetmeats. A little further on 
stands a bookseller, exposing his library, the 
contents of two boxes, which he hawks about. 
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In his vicinity is a fortune-teller, in the act of 
unfolding the future to an anxious dupe; and 
a doctor, d@orated with a string of human 
teeth around his neck, extending below his 
waist, while his box of drugs hangs before him. 
Then an aged woman may be seen, with feet 
three inches long, seated under an umbrella, 
mending old clothes, while a passer-by want- 
ing a button sewed on, repairs to her, and re- 
munerates her witha “cash.” Not far distant 
a leprous beggar exhibits his disgusting sores, 
and rattles two pieces of bamboo to attract 
attention. Suppose the air filled with the 
noises, cries, and vociferations of these various 
venders, and of the constantly-changing throng 
of human beings, and some slight conception 
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flowers and jewels, answering to the rank or 
means of the possessor. The ordinary style 
of dress differs but little in both sexes. It 
consists of loose pantaloons, and an over- 
garment or robe, with long dangling sleeves, 
and which varies in length from the knee to 
the ground. Their girdles frequently answer 
the purpose of purses. The stocking has no 
reference to the shape or size of the limb, and 
the shoe has a thick, clumsy sole turning up 
in front, and destitute of elasticity to aid the 
step. Beggars, most of whom in Canton are 
blind, are a numerous and privileged class, 
and a source of great annoyance to pas- 
sengers. 

In China, on new year’s morming, all shops 


MILITARY MANDARIN AND CHINESE SOLDIER. 


may be formed of Canton on approaching to 
Hog Lane. 


The people of Canton have some personal — 


peculiarities; amongst the most striking of 


which is a great variety of complexion, the . 


general flatness of face, and uniformity of 
features, and especially the strange formation 
of the eye, with the lid in many cases so small 
as to appear unadapted to its natural func- 
tions. With exception of the occiput, the 
heads of the men are shaved; while in that 
region, if its lyxuriance will admit, it is per- 
mitted to grow until it reaches the heels. The 
girls wear the long plait, according to the 
fashion of the men, but do not shave the other 
parts of the head. After marriage, the hair 
is braided and decked with a profusion of 


are shut, and the streets nearly deserted. As 
the day advances, however, they begin to fill 
with well-dressed persons, in holiday attire, 
hastening to make calls of friendship and con- 
gratulation. Who that knows the practice in 
New York, on similar occasions, will fail to be 
struck with the resemblance between it and 
that of this remote empire. Gambling is uni- 
versal in China, Hucksters at the roadside 
are provided with a cup and saucer, and the 
clicking of their dice is heard at every corner. 
Gaming-houses are opened by scores; and wo- 
men, in the privacy of their apartments, wile 
away their time at cards and dominoes, Por- 
ters play by the wayside while waiting for em- 
ployment; and hardly has the retinue of a 
great official seen the latter enter the house, 
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than they pull out their cards or dice, and 
squat down to a game. 

Education is in so low a state that it is be- 
lieved that not more than one-half of the male 
adult population of Canton can read. The 
education of girls is wholly and systematically 
neglected, there being scarcely a schvol for 
females in the city, public opinion and imme- 
morial usage being against their education. 


FLOWER BOAT. 


The prices of the principal kinds of provis- 
ions in Canton depend very much on the sea- 
sons, but nearly as much on the amount of the 
extortions of the lecal officers ; they are, how- 
ever, in general high. As an article of food, 
puppies and kittens are highly esteemed ; those 

. intended for the table being fed on rice. Rats, 
mice, and snails are also among the delicacies, 
but are scarce in the market. As the articles 
exposed for sale in the streets are chiefly 
adapted to the necessities of the day, the ex- 
tremes to which the principle of ac- 
commodation is carried are remark- 
able. Poultry and fish are dissected 
into very minute portions. A quarter 
of a fowl, the head and neck, and 
frequently the entrails alone, are all 
to which the means of the buyer 
extends. Vegetables are exposed to 
sale in the streets in the greatest 
profusion. Canton, of which we have 
been speaking, is but one of the 
populous cities of China. Among 
several of note, the city of Pekin has 
also claims on our regard. This city 
is situated on an extensive plain in the prov- 
ince of Petcheli, between Peheio and Holupo. 
It is surrounded by a wall thirty feet high, 
and about twenty feet thick, and, including 
the suburbs, it encloses a circuit of twenty 
miles. It is divided into two distinct por- 
tions—the north, or city of the court, called 
Mei-ching, and the south, called Wai-chang, a 
suburb. The northern department has three 
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separate enclosures, within the innermost of 
which are the imperial palace and the most 
splendid buildings. The well-knogrn gate of 
Pekin consists of a handsome arch of stone, 
imposing in effect. In many parts of the city, 
the streets are one hundred feet wide, but so 
badly paved as to detract considerably from 
theirsplendor. A large and magnificent Lama 
temple is conspicuous among the objects of 

interest which arrest the eye. Among 

these are a noble conservatory, and 

a variety of mosques, temples, 
‘ churches, convents and colleges, with 
the celebrated imperial academy of 
Han-lin. Pekin can also boast of a 
journal, which, being subject to rig- 
orous official inspection, may vie in 
this respect with those of Paris. Its 
manufactures are porcelain, colored 
glass, precious stones, the trade in 
which is carried on chiefly by fairs, 
some of which are held monthly, and 
some annually. The population of 
this remarkable city is estimated at two mil- 
lions. The imperial palace at Pekin is a fine 
specimen of oriental architecture. Vast and 
ponderous, it is at the same time minutely 
ornamental and blazes with variegated colors. 
Two bold wings project from the extremities 
of a lofty central building, the facade of which 
is relieved by a deep gallery overhung by a 
richly decorated roof. The palace is divided 
into an immense number of apartments, and 
is fitted up in “celestial ” luxurious style. 


FAMILY BOAT. 


We have not room to speak of other mat- 
ters relating to China, of religion as practised 
in that part of the world, of the Joss houses, 
trade and commerce. We have given enough 
to convey to the reader a just idea of China 
and celestial life, and those who would know 
more must go outside of the limits of 4 
magazine. Late researches have added great- 
ly to our knowled ge of these people. 
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FREAKS OF A MILLIONAIRE. 
William Beckford, one of the most remark- 
able men of modern times, was the only son 
of Alderman Beckford, of London, who died 
when his son was only ten years of age, be- 
queathing Jim West Indian and other prop- 


erty which yielded him an income equal to | 


half a million dollars a year. Young Beck- 
ford’s mental powers were good, and no pains 
were spared in cultivating them by a refined 
cultivation. Sir William Chambers instr@&ted 
him in architecture, while the great Mozart 
taught him music. At twenty-one, with the 
income of a prince, and accumulations in 
ready money to the amount of a million ster- 
ling (five million of dollars) he launched upon 
the world. The great talent of promoting 
human happiness was placed within his reach ; 
but he threw the golden opportunity away. 
Proud and haughty, the youthful Beckford 
withdrew from the active business of life, and 
retiring to Portugal there devoted himself to 
a life of luxurious ease. The first outlay of 
his wealth there was the erection of a gor- 
geous palace. During his residence in Por- 
tugal, he visited, under the royal sanction, the 
wealthy and luxurious monasteries of that 
country. It is difficult to convey an idea of 
the pomp and splendor of this journey, which 
resembled more the cavalcade of an Eastern 
prince than it did the tour of a private indi- 
vidual. 

“Everything,” he himself says, “ that could 
be thought or dreamed of for our convenience 
or relaxation, was carried in our train—noth- 
ing to be left behind but care and sorrow.” 
“The ceiling of my apartment in the monas- 
tery,” he adds, “ was gilded and painted, the 
floor spread with Persian carpets of the finest 
texture, the basins of chased silver.” 

The kitchen in which the dinner was pre- 
pared, is thus described: 

“A stream of water flowed through it, 
from which was formed reservoirs containing 
every kind of river fish. On one side were 
heaped up loads of game and venison; on the 
other side were vegetables and fruits in end- 
less variety. Beyond a longline of stores ex- 
tended a row of ovens, and close to them 
hillocks of wheaten flour, finer than snow, 
blocks of sugar, jars of the purest oil, and 
pastry in various abundance.” 

The dinner which followed these prepar- 
ations was served in a magnificent saloon, 
covered with pictures and lighted up with a 
profusion of wax tapers in sconces of silver. 
“The banquet,” he adds, “consisted of _rari- 
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ties and delicacies of every season from differ- 
ent countries.” 

Confectionery and fruit awaited the party in 
& room still more sumptuous, where vessels of 
Coaglligree, containing the rarest and most 
fragraut species, were handed around. Such 
was Beckford’s mode of life during this jour- 
ney. Returning at the commencement of the 
present century to his native country, Beck- 
ford again abandoned himself to the selfish 
enjoyment of his wealth. Taking capricious 
dislike to a splendid mansion on his estate, 
which had been erected by his father at a 
cost of $1,400,000, he ordered it to be pulled 
down. 

He was resolved that, Phoenix-like, there 
should arise from its ruins a building which 
should surpass all that had hitherto been 
known in English art. Fonthill Abbey, once 
one of the wonders of the west of England, 
was the result of this determination. Whole 
galleries of that vast pile were erected, solely 
for the purpose of enabling Beckford to em- 
blazon on their windows the crests of the 
families from whom he boasted his descent. 
The wonder of the fabric, however, was a 
tower of colossal dimensions and great height, 
erected in the manner and spirit of those who 
once raised a similar structure on the plains 
of Shinar: “ Go to, let us build a tower whose 
top shall reach unto heaven; and let us make 
a name.” 

To complete the erection of Beckford’s 
tower, four hundred and sixty men were em- 
ployed both night and day during the entire 


-winter, the torches used by the nocturnal 


workmen being visible to the astonished trav- 
eller at miles distant. Beckford’s principal 
enjoyment was in watching the erection of 
this structure. At midnight he would repair 
to some elevated parts of his grounds, and 
there in solitude would feast his senses for 
hours with the singular spectacle presented 
by the dancing of the lights, and the reflection 
of their glare in the surrounding wood. The 
building was indeed Beckford’s idol—the ob- 
ject for which he lived. He devoted the 
whole of his energies to make it realize the 
most fascinating vision of a vain imagination, 
The tower was finally erected, but as might 
have been expected, the mortar and cement 
had no time to set properly ere a violent gale 
of wind brought the vast structure to the 
ground. Merely remarking that he should 
have been glad to witness the fall of such a 
mass of materials, he gave orders for the 
erection of another tower two hundred and 
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seventy-six feet in height; this also fell to the 
ground in 1835. 

After the completion of the abbey, Beck- 
ford’s conduct was still more extraordinary. 
A wall nearly two miles in circumference 
surrounded his mansion, and within this 
scarcely any visitors were allowed to pass. In 
‘sullen grandeur he dwelt alone, shunning con- 
verse with the whole world. Majesty itself 
was desirous of visiting this wonderful demain, 
but was refused admittance. Strangers would 
disguise themselves as servants, as peasants, 
or as pedlers, in the hope of catching a 
glimpse at its glories. Nor was its interior 
unworthy of the curiosity. All that art and 
wealth could give to produce effect was there. 
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of West India property took place. Some 
lawsuits terminated unfavorably, embarass- 
ments poured in like a flood on the princely 
owner. The gates which had refused admit- 
tance to a monarch were rudely thrust open 
by a sheriff’s officer. The mansion erected at 
so vast an expense was sold. The greater 
part of its costly treasures were scattered by 
the hammer of the auctioneer, and Beckford 
driven, with the scattered fragments of his 
fortune, to spend a solitary old age in a water- 
ing-place ; there to moralize on the instability 
of wealth ; there to feel how little pleasure the 
retrospect of neglected talents can give; and 
to point the oft-told moral of the vanity of 
human affairs. 


CHINESE PEASANTRY AND WATERMEN PLAYING AT DICE, 


“Gold and silver vases and cups,” says one 
who saw the place, “are so numerous here 
that they dazzle the eye; and when one looks 
around him at the cabinets, candelabras and 
ornaments which decorate the room, we may 
almost imagine that we stand in the treasury 
of some oriental prince, whose riches consist 
entirely in vases of gold and silver, enriched 
with precious stones of every sort, from the 
ruby to the diamond.” 

Such was Beckford, of Fonthill. With an 
income of more than a hundred thousand 
pounds per annum, he seemed above the 
reach of adverse fortune. Who would have 
ventured to style all this prosperity evames- 
cent as the mirage. A sudden depreciation 


He fell, it is said, unpitied by any. The 
tower which he had erected at so great a cost, 
fell to the ground, and Fonthill Abbey was 
pulled down by its new owner. Thus melted 
away, like frost work before the sun, the ex- 
travagant productions of a man of wealth. 
His whole life had been a sad misapplication 
of the talents Committed to his care, and in 
the end he discovered he had been cheated by 
the mirage. Though Beckford’s princely lav- 
ishness caused him to be talked about all over 
the world, his true claim to remembrance 
rests upon his talents as an author, and his 
genius as displayed in the wild and singular 
Oriental tale of “ Vathek,” which is so splen- 
did in description, so true in Eastern costume, 
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that Lord Byron considered it difficult to 
credit that it was written by an European, 
and said, “Even Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas must 
bow before it.” Mr. Beckford was the author 
of numerous other works. He died in_the 
year 1844, aged eighty-four years, leaving 
two daughter, one of whom is the present 
Duchess of Hamilton. His wife was Lady 
Margaret Gordon, daughter of the Earl of 
Abyone. 


NUTRIMENT FROM BRINE. 


Hitherto a vast quantity of waste brine has 
been thrown away—so much as nearly 100,000 
gallons in Glasgow alone. Each gallon is 
supposed to contain, dissolved in it, as much 
nutriment as would be obtained from seven 
pounds of meat; this was hitherto allowed to 
go entirely to waste. A process for the ob- 
taining of the extract of meat from this waste 
brine has, however, been recently patented. 
It consists in filtering the brine, and then 
placing it in bladders, which are hung in wa- 
ter, that is renewed once or twice a day. In 
consequence of a principle which has been 
termed dialysis, nearly all the salt and nitre 
pass out through the bladder into the water, 
and the pure juice of the meat remains with- 
in. This may either be made at once into 


rich soup, or concentrated and packed in tins, 
hermetically sealed. "The soup thus obtained 
is said to be perfectly wholesome and good. 


TRAINING PIGEONS. 


Paris is all eyes just now for a Hindoo 
prince, who has just gone through the city 
with an immense collection of wild beasts, 
destined to his private menagerie in one of the 
midland counties of England, where he has an 
estate which cost him just one million of dol- 
lars. This is nothing to him, for he has 
$230,000 a year income. THis name is Mahara- 
jah Duleep Singh. The rarest treasure of his 
menagerie are his pigeons. He has several 
thousand ofthem. They are objects of amuse- 
ment. They have a master who teaches them 
a drillin which they become perfect and learn 
to obey him implicitly, whether he commands 
them by his voice or by a wand. Some of 
these exercises are as follows: He begins by 
letting fly twenty brown pigeons, who rise in 
the air until out of sight and then slowly sink 
in a column until they fall at his feet. Then 


twenty brown and twenty white pigeons are 


let fly; they rise apparently in the greatest 
confusion, but upon a signal the brown pigeons 
form one column and the white pigeons anoth- 
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er column. Then twenty brown, twenty 
white, and twenty blue pigeons are let fly, and 
they rise pell-mell together; upon a signal 
each color separates and forms a column in the 
air; another signal is given and one column 
rises, anothér descends, and the central col- 
umn flies from column to column, as in feint 
attack; the outer columns open and the com- 
batants form two columns beyond which were 
just now the outer columns. In India wasps 
are trained to stoop at flies and kill them as 
falcons are taught to stoop at game. 
SPANISH RUINS, SAN JOSE, TEXAS. 

The Catholic priests who settled in Mexico 
and California in the early days of Spanish 
rule in those countries, were men of great 
perseverance, endurance and courage. With 
a firm belief in their religion and their mission 
on earth, they gathered the Indians around 
them, learned their language, converted them 
to Christianity through kindness, and then 
employed them in erecting large and substan- 
tial houses, cathedrals, chapels, workshops; 
in cultivating the land and making it yield 
fruits and grain, in raising immense herds of 
cattle, and in a hundred other ways rendering 
themselves useful to the world. 


The engraving on page 435 is an original 
and accurate sketch of the ruins of an old 
Spanish building, situated in the State of 
Texas,on the San Antonio river, six miles 
from the town of that name. It is one of a 
chain of posts, half-military, half-religious, 


erected by the Spaniards before the indepen- 
dence of Mexico, extending to the Gulf. It 
is built of stone, beautifully and elaborately 
carved in front—five statues of the natural 
size, representing saints of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith, being among its ornaments—and stuc- 


coed. It has not been used for many years, 
and has consequently fallen into decay. and . 
ruin, It is built in the centre of an area of 
about two acres, walled, and was at one time 
a formidable fortress; the land for miles 
around has once been irrigated, as innumer- 
able ditches testify. It was then the centre 
of wealth and influence; but all these things 
have passed away. When Mexico became 
involved in wars, external and internal, she 
could bestow no attention on her distant posts ; 
and thus neglected, they were unable to pro- 
tect themselves against the incessant attacks 


of the Indians of the prairie, and were aban- 
doned to the influences of time and those Be- 


douigs of our continent. The present Mexi- 
can population of Texas revere their names. 
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SPANISH RUINS AT SAN JOSE. 
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THE DYING GIRL. 


‘ BY ELIZA FRANCES MORIARTY. 
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THE DYING oft. 
Dear mother, I am dying—death's ‘Without a friend to comfért’as— 
Cold dampness chills my brow; A friend to all our own. 
Come nearer to thy darling child, _ What whispered sounds are those, olen 
For I must leave thee now. My father’s'voiée I hear! 
And in thy fond embrace I fain He’s come to bear me up to God, 
Would breathe away my last, ‘And you will meet ws there. 
And feel the magic of thy love, 
Till death itself is past; ‘Wy Beart forgets to beat, mother, 
While memory, busy with the past, ‘My soul ‘unfolds her wings ; 
Wakes many a slumbering thought And qn my waketiitig ear, thother, 
Of by-gone years, that ever were “ Celestial twusicfings. 
With many sorrows fraught. Bright angels@loat around, mother, 
Upon the perfumed air— 
I'm thinking of the time, mother, They are beckoning me away, mother, 
When father went Bway, Their endless bliss to share ; 
To find a home in paradise, A glorious vision, mother, bursts 
For us, some future day. Upon my raptured view; 
And when they laid him in the earth, ’Tis heaven's beauteous land I see! 
How sad we were and lone, My mother dear—adieu! 
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VIEW OF BALBEO, SYRIA, 


With the ruins of Balbec almost every one 
is familiar by means of description and illus- 
tration, but few readers, perhaps, have formed 
a conception of the appearance of the modern 
village; hence the accurate delineation on 
this page will probably be very acceptable. 
The crescent shape of the principal ‘street, 
with its quaint architecture, the tranquil 
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habitants of Balbec, almost all Christians, was 
5000. In 1738 there were about 2000. In 
1784, Volney reckoned only 1200 souls, and 
the population is now reduced to 200. A few 
Christian Arabs profess their faith under the 
guidance of a bishop. The other inhabitants 
are the Montonalis, descendants of the ancient 
Syrians, and converts to Islamism. They have 


no business, and their probity is not highly 


VIEW OF BALBEC, IN SYRIA. 


waters, the whispering trees, the woody 
heights, the indolent orientals lounging cut of 
doors, conversing gravely, riding in state, or 
floating in their light caiques, all make up a 
scene of peculiar beauty and interest. The 
modern village has only preserved the name 
and the site of the ancient Heliopolis, the 
proud “city of the sun.” At the commence- 
ment of the 18th century, the number of in- 


vaunted. The village is poor; most of the 
hoases are built of earth or wood. The prome- 
nade on the quay, which is planted with large 
trees, is not without character and beauty. 
Elegant and swift barks animate the scene by 
furrowing thelimpid waters of the little river 
of Ouadi-Nahle, which, after having bathed 
the ruins and the village, loses itseli in the 
Nabr-Kasmick, 
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ART OF BATHING AND SWIMMING. 

Every man and woman should know how to 
swim. Every child should learn the art if it 
is possible, for by knowing how to sustain 
yourself on the surface of the water is an in- 
surance against oné formof death. A writer, 
who is enthusiastic in the art of swimming, 
eager for every one to learn, remarks: 

Let us now see what swimming is. To float 
is. to be sustained on the surface of a fluid by 
. the force of specific gravity. A solid object, 
dropped into a liquid, displaces a quantity of 
that liquid.exactly equal to its own weight— 
no more. If the size of the object be greater 
than the size of an equal weight of the liquid, 

clear that it cannot entirely enter into 
that liquid—it cannot sink; that is, it floats 
on the surface. The object is lighter than 
the liquid; its specific gravity is less. Thus, 
lead floats on mercury, iron on melted lead, 
the majority of woods on water, and cork on 
spirits of wine. To float is scarcely an action ; 
inanimate objects float. A buoy floats, A | 
corpse floats. 

To to en a fluid. 
Swimming is aided by, but is not entirely de, 
pendent on, specific gravity. Many fishes 
which have no bladders are heavier than the 
water they swim in. They may almost be 
said to fly in water. To swim, therefore, is 
the action and effort of an animated organism. 
A dead duck floats; alive duck swims. 

And yet you (who are not only alive, but 
also, I hope, well) cannot float until you have 
learned to swim. Floating is one of the most 
practically useful details of the art of swim- 
ming. You would float, when you fall into 
water, if you could only imitate the inaction 
and impassiveness of adead body. But you 
cannot; your fears prevent you. You are 
alive,not dead. Impressionable by alarm, dis- 
tractable by despair, you struggle, and, filling 
your lungs with water, become altogether 
heavier than water. Consequently you sink. 
The art of swimming teaches you that there 
is no need to feel either alarm or despair. 
The swimmer, obeying the laws of specific 
gravity, and keeping his lungs clear of water, 
floats motionless for any reasonable length of 
time. The duration will depend on the tem- 
perature of the water in which he is floating, 

Now, the human body, as a whole, is so 
nearly of the same specific gravity as river 
water, that when the lungs are in their natural 
state, that is, occupied by air, it floats in that 
medium; when filled with water, it sinks. 
‘Lhe different capacities of chest in different 
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individuals, and their different degrees of fat- 
ness, will cause their line of floatation, their 
mark of tonnage, to differ slightly. I have 
read of a Neapolitan ecclesiastic so fat, that 
he used to swim about the bay without being 
able to bathe his person higher than the waist, 
in spite of all his efforts to sink deeper. Grease 
would float, whatever pains he might take to 
jem it. Still, the rule holds good asa 


general 
with, ‘he equilibrium, therefore, so nicely 


balanced, every inspiration which a person 
fallen into the water attempts to make while 
his mouth is under water, diminishes the pos- 
sibility of his floating, by causing him to in- 
hale water instead of air. Three such inspi- 
rations generally suffice to bring about the 
final catastrophe. 

The writer gives some directions for learn- 
ing how to swim, which are useful. He says: 

“ Grasp with both hands the stave of the 
ladder, which is on a level with, or a little be- 
low, the surface. Assume the horizontal swim- 
* ming position. Get your legs well up, the. 
feet nearly or quite to the surface, your head 
well down and a little on one side, s6 that as 
much as possible of your brain is submerged, 
and your mouth only just out of the water. 
The mouth even need not be above the water, 
except at the intervals of taking breath. Then 
strike out slowly, to your heart’s content, with 
both legs at once, in regular strokes, bringing 
them together afterwards, until you are tired. 
Rest, and repeat the operation. The grand 
preparation for acquiring the faculty of swim- 
ming consists in daring to keep the head down, 
the legs up, apd the whole body horizontal. 
Man walks erect, but he swims prone, pros- 
trate, or reclining. 

“For the second lesson repeat the above 
rules, holding to the ladder with one hand 
ogly, and either paddling with the hand open 
and the fingers closed, or giving the arm 
stroke, with the arms disengaged. Do this 
with each arm alternately, and at last with 
both, and then you have learned how to swim.” 


RESPHOT AND SELF-DEPENDENCE. 
Be and continue poor, while others around 
you grow rich by fraud and disloyalty ; be with- 
out or power, while others beg their way 
upwards; bear the pain of disappointed hopes, 
while others gain theirs by flattery ; forego the 
gracious pressure of the hand, for which others 
cringe and crawl. Wrap yourself in your own 
virtue, and seek a friend and your daily bread. 
If you have, in such a course, grown gray 
with unblenched honor, bless God, and die. 


‘ 
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INDIAN FALLS, COLD SPRING, N. Y. 
Tourists are always in raptures with Falls, 
use the sound of the moving waters is 
pleasing to the senses, soothing those who 
have tender nerves, and creating a feeling of 
delicious happiness in the breasts of men with- 
out nerves. That which our artist has de- 
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picted here is called Indian Falls, and is situ- 
ated near Cold Spring, N. Y., and is formed by 
Indian Brook, so called, which also gives ma- 
terial for several lesser falls in its romantic 
course. It is much visited during the summer 
months, for there health and comfort can be 
obtained without display. 


| 
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GATHERING APPLES, 

The engraving above will recall a famil- 
jar scene to many of our readers; will carry 
them back to the time when they were girls 
and boys, and hailed with delight the moment 
when the apples were to be gathered from the 
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GATHERING APPLES. 


trees and stored in the cellar for the winter, 
or else carted to the mill and turned into 
cider. Those were days of pure delight, yet 
we did not enjoy them as much as we shou d, 
and now when we visit the old homestead we 
think of our apple-gathering hours pleasant y- 
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THE VIVIANS. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


ALECK Marton had grown to manhood 
under the cold skies of the North. His com- 
plexion with its splendid commingling of red 
and white, clear, shining eyes, blue as the 
heavens above him and as bright, except when 
they now and then grew dark, soft and 
dreamy, as blue eyes have a way of being, 
close-curling fair r, and moustache to 
match, alert, proud bearing, and éager, restless 
spirit, had come down to him from his brave 
old Saxon ancestors, unmodified by any for- 
eign influences. 

I am aware that all the world dotes on he- 
roes of the dark, corsair type, on midnight 
eyes and tawny complexions, the winning lan- 
guor of the tropical races, their flery passion 
and alluring sweetness. 

Aleck Marion was not too wise to share 
this weakness, and that was precisely the rea- 
son why he had fallen in love with Juliette 

Vivian. 
. But if you imagine that the Southern heart 
hides profounder depths of love and tender- 
* ness, more terrible abysses, grander heights, 
than the cool Northman, who does not blanch 


under torture, and smiles while you probe him, _ 


"it ip because you do not know. He is pure, 
crystalline ice on the outside, but there are 
volcanic elements within. All these weary 
miles back Aleck had warmed his heart with 
the thought of Juliette, and the lonesome 
homesickness he experienced had not beguiled 
him from his purpose, Riding along the 
White, sacdy road that wound through the 
pine woods, the summer that had just passed 
pictured itself anew in his mind. It was 
pleasant to go over it all again. Every sepa- 
rate event had enshrined itself in his memory, 
and so it was as if he lived again those deli- 
cious days. 

The Vivians had come North in April. Mad- 
ame had letters to friends of his own, who 
begged him “to try and charm away their 
loneliness by his presence.” The Woodlands 
touched his own estate, and Aleck, who hated 

watering-places, never stepped within its pre- 

cincts. What right had these city spoiled 
people to air their frivolities in the sweet, 


green temple of Nature, defiling her pure 

robes, and mingling discordant notes in her 

melodies. Last summer a dancing house was 
27 


built just on the edge of the lake, and an ab- 
surd black fiddler frightened away the orioles 
with his nonsensical music. 

But that April afternoon when Aleck Mari- 
on stepped upon the piazza at the Woodlands 
to pay Ifis compliments to the Vivians, was 
sweet and still, There was a shady brightness 
in the sky, the sun peeped shily from veiling 
white clouds, and at intervals a shower of rain- 
drops came singing through the air. The dis- 
tant landscape was a misty green floating sea, 
the far mountains melted hazily into the sky. 
Down in the copses the arbutus and violets 
were blowing, and she robin chirped his roun- 
delaysin the elms. The parlor, too, was sweet, 
cool and fragrant. The Indian matting was 
unsoiled, the dark green sofas, the easy chairs, 
the light, graceful bamboo table, the snowy 
window draperies, were pleasant to the eye. 
There was a great white camelia in full bloom 
upon the window,a basket of ivy hanging 
above it that swept the camelia with its long 
sprays, and mingled its tiny purple blossoms 
with the splendid petals of the stately exotic. 
A little rose upon the piano caught his atten- 
tion. .A single stem of arbutus flowers and 
some leaves of the mountain laurel. Aleck’s 
heart softened, 

“I wonder if these people,” he said, dreami- 
ly, and now the door opened and Juliette 
Vivian was with him, entering noiselessly like 
a star dropped from the evening sky, and as 
beautiful, thought Aleck. 

After a time he had a sense of other persons 
in the room—a petite lady, suave, graceful, 
penetrative, and a light, fair-haired beauty,. 
who flashed her smiles upon him vainly, for 
Aleck could see and think of nobody except 
Juliette, 

“How came you to come among us so 
early ?” he asked, 

Madame’s lips parted in her usual smile, the 
white teeth glittered, and the dark eyes swept 
the speaker. 

“It was a freak of Lulu’s,” she said sweetly. 
“She wanted to see your slow spring and 
gather your famous wild-flowers.” ; 

“Tt is time for them, is it not, Mr. Marion?” 
asked Lulu. 

“Adolph, our little negro boy, you know, 
brought in a handful of things. I believe Ju- 
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liette picked out a flower or two—not half 
open, though.” 

“Do you know where they grow?” asked 
Juliette, softly. 

He answered her. Miss Lulu bit her lip and 
threw open the piano and drowned them in 
music, and to Aleck it was all a part of Juli- 
ette’s sweetness. And then when Lulu whirl- 
ed around upon her seat and challenged his 
praise, he replied that it was very beautiful, 
looking all the while at Juliette. 

He poohed at himself as he walked away, 
for our fair Saxon always knows when he does 
a foolish thing, and doesn’t in the least try to 
excuse himself. It certainly was very foolish 
to fall in love at first sight. Perhaps he did 
not, but had floated along with the current of 
those sweet April days, past the buds and the 
springing grass, into the bosom of rosy, blos- 
soming May. 

So on a May afternoon they were all. in the 
woods together, Maying as they said. 

A green spot near the lake, where the sun- 
shine fell brokenly, a gleam of blue water 
through the trees, the air saturated with the 
fragrance of the arbutus, a white cloth and a 
glitter of silver and china in the foreground, 
and Adolphe, black and brilliant, dancing 
hither and thither, smiling to his utmost 
capacity. Into this scene madame fitted most 
picturesquely—a petite brunette, with fairy- 
like hands, and eyes and complexion that had 
not forgotten their youthful beauty. 

Lulu was superb. The rich abandon of her 
loveliness intoxicated you. Graces were lav- 
ished upon her. She wore them as she did 
her diamonds—everywhere and always. She 
flashed her charms upon you unawares, and 
surprised you when you thought you knew 
her by heart. She was inher gayest mood, 


startled the birds by her songs, and won her © 


way to Aleck’s heart for a moment. He put 
a handful of flowers into her lap. 

“O, how exquisite! These must be the 
immortal asphodels that grow by the river of 
Life, in the garden of the Lord,” she said, 
touching them daintily and with a kind of 
reverence. 

Aleck looked at her. 

“T will get you some more,” he began. 

The great, soft eyes opened wide, then took 
in the meaning of the look in his face. Juli- 
ette had strayed away to gather flowers, but 
he should not follow her. Lalu put her hand 
upon his arm. 

“Wait! You shall tell me how to combine 
them. These pearly white ones with their 
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leaves—they would makeg lovely garniture, 
would they not? Or, stay! Pifik would be 
more becoming to mystyle. See.” She deft- 
ly introduced a knot of the brightest ones into 
the mass of sunny curls. “How do you like 
it?” and she put her head one side with a 
pretty, childlike air. ; 

“Very pretty!” he said, glancing absently 
at the flowers. 

The tangled curls shone in the sunshine, 
and the long eyelashes drooped, but he did not 
mind them in the least. Lulu grew white with 
anger as he walked away. 

“ You are cold as ice,” she exclaimed, ina 


low, bitter tone, and sprigging up, tossed the 


flowers into the lake. 

Madame looked up from her embroidery. 

“Fie, my child! You are impatient,” and 
the lady rose slowly and walked away into the 
woods, 

Lulu dropped upon the grass and broke into 
passionate weeping. 

Aleck Marion strode through the woods in 
haste. These were perilous places, where a 
single misstep would send one headlong into 
the cold, cruel waters that lay so dark and 
deep below. 

* Juliette!” he called, but there was no an- 
swer. Only the birds sang and the wind 
whispefed in the pines. The crushed flowers 
breathed out their life in fragrance at his feet. 
He did not mind them. All his love for Juli- 
ette revealed itself to him. Out of the whole 
world he asked only her, “Juliette!” he 
shouted again. 

A faint cry answered him. The pines opened 
here in long avenues. He rushed along them, 
came in a moment to the edge of the steep 
bank slippery with the dead pine needles. A 


gleam of white drapery, and then a glimpse of — 


a pale, frightened face. He swung himself 
down to her, where she clung to a branch of 
a fallen tree over the deep, black water. He 
threw his arm around her, drew her to him. 
Looking in the sweet face that had grown so 
dear to him, all his love in his eyes, he cried 
with passionate tenderness : 

“My darling, my darling!” 

She clung to him; she did not shrink from 
his kisses, nor from the words that came so 
brokenly. 

“T love you, dear—I want you—Juliette!” 

“Are you there, Mr. Marion?” called out 
madame from the top.of the hill, “ You have 
given us quite a fright,” and her keen glapce 
swept the faces of both. 

They walked back to the opening as Juliette 
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about. 

“ Poor, dear child!” said madame, sweetly. 
“She shall lean upon: my aem. Mr. Marion 
will be kind enough to show the way.” 

“Very near being a tragedy, wasit not?” 
said Lulu, sharply. “ You are very. pale still, 
Juliette. . Pray don’t talk about’ it amy more 
now, mama, Don’t you see how nervous she 
is? Will you hand) the tea-urn, Mr. Marion, 
and will you take aisandwieh? Juliette: dis- 
likes. them—says they are neither bread nor 
meat, Ah, you take one, Mama, the cream 
if you please,” and so Lulu chatted on, and all 
the time watched: Juliette, so that no look of 
herseseaped her, And madame’s observation 
though less obtrusive was not less vigilant. 

Aleck Marion rode away atnine o'clock. A 
white flower was hidden in his bosom and one 
was missing from Juliette’s dark hair. She 
went up stairs humming a fragment of song 


™ inher low, melodious voice, Lulu listened 


some time in silence, 
“Don’t, Juliette,” she exclaimed, at last. 
“You make me think of- Ophelia,” 
Juliette was silent, going to the window and 
, looking int6 the black night. The sky was 
overclouded, and layge drops of raimdashed at 
intervals against the pane. 


Whenthey awoke in the morning it was 


raining heavily. Too rainy to ride to the 
Woodlands, thought Aleck Marion, at break- 
fast time. He would be: sure to find them all 
in the parlor, and it;was. Juliette alone whem 


he wanted to see—whem he must’ see. He 


could not. wait a day longer now. The cool 
Saxon blood flowed faster, and the keen blue 
eyes grew intense as he thought that she might 
love him, Did she not? Was-he overbold to 
hopeit? What did that look in her eyes mean 
as she stood clinging to him just drawn back 
from death—that sweet yielding to his caress- 
es? His face flushed at the remembrance, 

At noon the.clouds parted; a rift.of sunny. 
blue smiled through the mist, and then he: 
ordered his horse and rode over. 

Madame met him in the parlor with her 
usual bland grace. Lulu presently,swept in, 
her rich violet broeade rustling along the 
length of the large saloon, a vivid color imher 
cheeks and evanescent smiles flitting around: 
her lips. Aleck hoped Juliette would. come 
in a moment, with a lover's art was planning 
& way to see her, alone, and.so was, absent- 
minded, as lovers are. Lulu sat down in the 
flood of sunshine that poured in at the great 


West window: It played among her crinkled 
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related the, way in which the accident came 


yellow hair and lighted up her sheeny, silken 
robes. 


“ You are'very good tocome to us in our: 


loneliness;” she said, sweetly. 

Aleck started. Madame looked up. 

“You do not know that Juliette has left us, 
Mr. Marion?» It has really been lonely since 
she went this noon.” 

“Miss Juliette gone!” stammered Aleck, 
mechanically, in painful surprise. 

He was'no match for madame. She might 
have spared so much art. But she went onin 
explanation of Juliette’s departure. She had 
promised a: friend to come to New York. It 
was indeed a wedding, and one must 
sacrifices'on sach occasions, as Mr. Marion 
knew’; and so she: had resigned herself to 
Juliette’s absence from them all summer—and 
afterward she would go to Newport, and they 
would not see the dear girl again till they met 
at home. Did Mr. Marion ever travel in the 
South? 

And while madame thus skilfully masked. 
her'plans, Lulu strayed carelessly to the piano: 
and played low, sweet morceauz from theold 
masters, and’ the birds outside listened and: 
chirped in accord, and so the sweet May after- 
nogn drew to a close. 


Aleck rodé away He had hardly: 


concealed his bitter disappointment. 

Lulu watched him from the window. He:° 
would come again, she said ‘to herself, in a 
proud:confidence in her gifts and graces. If 
it had not been for Juliette—and the hand- 
some face darkened—he would have loved her: 
at the first! Why must Juliette always bea. 
rival and a constraint ? 

Juliette; whe, if Elsie’s word was to be: 
taken—well, it: would not do:to speak of that. 
But mama suspected, if, indeed, she did not: 
know: Something disquieted Lulu, it was’ 
plain. She sat'by herself in thought till the 
tea bell rang. 

The next day” was: deliciously warm and. 
soft. Would Mr. Marion come? And: Lulu 
blushed as she asked herself the: question. 
Poor Ferdinand! But that’ did: not matter, 
A half promise was not to hamper her; and‘ 
Lulu, dressed in her pretty chatty wrapper, 
went’ down stairs and spent the whole morn- 
ing watching for Aleck Marion. And Aleck, 
Marion did not.come, Notthat day nor even; 
and not till a» week afterward did Madame 
Vivian learn from achance caller that Marion 
had been suddenly summoned from home upon 
urgent business. 

If there was any chagrin at this news expe- 
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rienced at the Woodlands, nobody was there 
to perceive it. But somehow the country 
grew very dull, and early in June the Vivians 
succumbed to the superior attractions of 


All this explains Aleck Marion’s journey 
southward. He came by theordinary lines of 
travel until the railway left him in the heart 
of Louisiana. Here he learned that Madame 
Vivian’s plantation was some twenty miles 
further into the interior, and for the last four 
or five hours he had ridden in silence through 
lanes bordered with Cherokee roses, whose 
profusion of bloom dazzled and delighted him. 
Preséntly the lane wound through a long ave- 
nue of live oaks, andwon over luxuriant flelds, 
and past groves of magnolias, and finally into 
a large garden, where rhododendrons and 
acacias opened masses of vivid bloom in the 
midst of green thickets. The building itself 

“now peeped through the tangled vines that 
overhung and clambered about it, making it 
seem like a fairy palace. It was a French 
chateau, with balconies smothered in roses 
and windows latticed with the beautiful bigno- 
nia, and delicate pillars wound with creepers 
blossoming scarlet from every stem. ‘ 

Lulu, reclining indolently on a divan near 
the window, heard a voice outside. 

“Dear me! Some friend of that tiresome 
Ferdinand’s. Now one must dress for dinner. 
Do, Juliette, see if you know who it is,” and 
Lalu sat up and smoothed out the wrinkles in 
her pink organdy muslin. 

Juliette approached the window and peeped 
out through the embowering roses. In a mo- 
ment a vivid color swept over her face that 
instantly passed away and left her paler than 
before. Lulu looked at her wonderingly. 

“ Who in the world is it, Juliette?” And she 
started up and looked over her sister’s shoul- 
der. 

Juliette turned, smiling a slow, sweet smile 

that crept about her tender lips and shone in 
her deep, soft eyes. 

“Don’t you know ?” in a low tone. 

Lulu uttered an exclamation and danced 
across the room. 

“Of all the astonishing things! How did 
my lord find usout? You can’t go down so,” 
looking at Juliette’s white wrapper. “TI’ll go 
and see mama,” and she sprang out of the 
room, but came back instantly. “O dear! I 
forgot. Mama is closeted with Ferdinand. 
Some tiresome business, I suppose. Do, Juli- 


ette, help me about my hair,” and Lulu impa- 
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tiently tossed back the mass of light curls that 
her haste had disarranged. “Now we—or 
I—’ 

“TI shall go down,” interrupted Juliette, 
with an air of gentle pride. 

“Very well!” said Lulu, adding, to herself, 
“she must see him, of course; but it’s a fair 
field. Afterall, I don’t know but I like Ferdi- 
nand better—if he were not so terribly in ear- 
nest. In that case, why Juliette may win my 
lord Aleck if she can—that is if his love does 
not cool after he knows—” and here Lulu 
looked up at Juliette with laughing, mocking 
eyes. 

In a moment more, Juliette, in her sweet, 
calm beauty, and Lulu in her dashing grace, 
were making as always two quite opposite 
impressions upon Aleck Marion. But the old 
spell that Juliette had thrown around him 
was not less potent than before. Lulu made . 
as if she would carry hearts by storm, but Ju- 
liette had a winning, nameless grace that stole 
its way secretly and silently. 

Presently madame came in, profuse in com- 
plimentary welcome. She was tres charme to 
see her northern friend. She should be en- 
chanted to repay Mr. Marion for his hospitali- 
ty. There was her nephew Ferdinand—most 
fortunate—just about her dear friend’s age. 
Ferdinand would be inexpressibly gratified to 
devote himself to Mr. Marion’s pleasure, and 
here madame presented Mr. Ferdinand Vivian 
who lounged in at that moment and lazily 
threw himself upon a sofa, looking anything 
but gratified or hospitable, a large, loose- 
limbed cavalier, of undoubted creole extrac- 
tion, swarthy, colorless Spanish face, large 
black eyes that had latent fire in them, and 
heavy, dark eyebrows that just now were mo- 
rosely drawn together. Upon the whole, Mr. 
Ferdinand’s manner presented a decided con- 
trast to that of Madame Vivian. Perhaps 
Lulu saw it. Perhaps that was why she went 
and sat upon a cushion at his feet, looking up 
into his face in her arch, childish way, wasting 
showers of smiles upon him, and talking in a 
low, confidential tone that did not reach the 
ears of the rest of the party. Presently din- 
ner was announced. Lulu started up and 
drew Mr. Ferdinand along with her. 

“Come, Bruin!” and looking back at Aleck, 
added, playfully, “He is dangerous in his 
moods, Mr. Marion. Nobody but I can man- 
age him; and yet, after all, his grow] is worse 
than anything else. What made you look so 
fierce?” in a whisper to Ferdinand, as they 
took their places, “Did you think Mr. Marion 
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was anything to me, you foolish fellow? He’s 
my pet aversion, assure you. We quarrelled 
desperately at the North, and he fell in love 
with Juliette out of pure spite. See, now!” 
and Miss Lulu looked across the table where 
Aleck was sitting beside Juliette. 

A flash of anger came into her face which 
Ferdinand did not see, because he was at that 
moment looking in the direction that she indi- 
cated. He probably found confirmation of 
Lulu’s words, for he became all at once affable 
and attentive to Aleck, and did the honors 
with a languid grace not entirely unattrac- 

ve. 

. You have come just in time tojoin in one 
of our fetes,” said Juliette to Aleck. “To- 
morrow is Lulu’s birthday, and we have a 
festivalin herhonor. The groves illuminated, 
music, dancing, flowers everywhere. A fairy 
scene we mean it shall be.” 

“And unlimited eating and drinking, Mr. 
Marion,” said Ferdinand. “Juliette ignores 
the prosaic part of the matter.” 

“ Juliette!” thought Aleck, with a slight 
touch of displeasure at the familiarity implied. 
“Pray who is Mr. Vivian?” he said to Juli- 
ette. 

“ Papa’s nephew, and so our cousin. Does 
his complexion surprise you ?” she said, play- 
fully. “It’s allin the family, I assure you. 
We Louisianians are a mixed race.” 

“TI know you are not like your sister,” said 
Aleck, looking at her suddenly. 

Her face grew rosy under his gaze. 

“ Lulu is fairer than I,” she said, with a half 
sigh. 

“No!” 

“No?” in surprise. “Why, her hair is so 
golden, and her complexion so pink and 
white.” 

“ Yes, but it has a tawny shade that doesn’t 
belong to the real blonde.” 

A little glow of pleasure came into Juliette’s 
face. 


‘I always thought,” she said, slowly. She 
looked up—met madame’s eye. The color 
faded, the happy look died away. She forgot 
to finish her sentence; and Aleck watching 
her, saw a shadow creep over her face, an ex- 
pression half of terror and half of sorrow. 
He had seen the cloud there before; it had 
puzzled and vexed him. Now she grew grave 
and sad; the pretty air of playful sweetness 
that had been about her since his arrival, was 
quite gone. 

After dinner, Juliette went up to her room, 
threw herself into a chair with a look of utter 


weariness and pain. She pressed her hands 
upon her eyes to keep back the tears. 

“O, I wish I knew, I wish I knew!” she 
sobbed. 

After a little while madame came up, had a 
conferénce of half an hour with her, and left 
her. Juliette lay down upon the sofa. The 
blow had fallen at last. She had so long feared 
it that she was scarcely conscious of additional 
pain. Only a sense of crushing desolation 
lay heavily upon her. She lay there, alow 
moan and sob now aud then breaking upon 
the stillness of the room. Anon there came 
up the sound of gay laughter or the tinkling 
of music, to hear which was torture. 

Down stairs, Lulu was entertaining the gen- 
tlemen. She petted Ferdinand until he grew 
good humored, and then devoted herself to 
Aleck until Ferdinand’s face grew stormy 
again; and then how sweetly repentant and 
tender was my little coquette. Aleck grew 
very tired of it, at lasty doubly tired with wait- 
ing for Juliette to come down. So he begged 
Mr. Ferdinand to show him about the grounds, 
and they left Miss Lulu to repose upon 
laurels. 

The gala day did not belie its name. Na- 
ture, so inconstant in colder latitudes'was al- 
ways beautiful and true in this, delicious cli- 
mate. A world of yellow sunshine overhead, 
a world of luxurious color below, and all 
bathed in an atmosphere so mild, one scarce 
knew of the passing zephyr that left its fra- 
grance as it floated by. They were all at 
breakfast at an early hour. There was a glit- 
ter of silver, the pure whiteness of Sevres 
china and snowy linen, and a vast’ deal of 
flutter and chirping at the head of the table 
where Lulu sat. Everybody must be indus- 
trious, she said. She should promulgate her 
orders, and whoever disobeyed them should 
be shut out of the evening paradise. In the 
midst of this Juliette came in and sat down, 
unnoticed, except by Aleck. 

What made that deadly pallor—those pur- 
ple hollows where her eyes glanced like flery 
stars? Aleck yearned to enfold her with his 
great love, to scare away with his tenderness 
whatever phantom haunted her. 

He followed her to the garden, after break- 
fast, but she escaped to the house. All day 
he sought her, and always she eluded him— 
always finding an excuse in being busy, ac- 
cepting his help when others were by, but 
vanishing the moment they were left alone. 
It grew to mid-afternoon. Aleck, annoyed 


and vexed beyond measure, sauntered alone 
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down one of the long-avenues. In the house, 
madame was putting the last touches to the 
-music-room. 

“ One or two sprays of honeysuckle would 
combine charmingly with this trailing moss,” 
she said. 

“ Juliette, get.it, wont you. I’m perfectly 
»exhausted, and shan’t .be fit to be seen to- 
snight,” and-Lulu sank down upon.a lounge. 

Juliette went-out quickly. Madame, watch- 
ingher, saw Aleck Marion come out sudden- 
dy from one of the rusticarbors,saw Juliette’s 
sudden start,.and shrinking. She bit her lip 
vexation. 

“ Well, it’s no matter, after ‘all,” shesaid, 
after.a moment's thought. “Of course it’s 
vall over the moment Mr. ‘Marion becomes 
vaware of Juliette’s relation to the family. 
(Lalu—” 

But Lulu was fast asleep. Madame smiled, 
triumphantly. 

“It helps to avenge :my .race,” she mut- 
"tered. 


The honeysuckle grew close by the edge of 
ithe little lake, that lay like a shining jewel in 
the bosom of the forest. Aleck stooped to 


help Juliette gather it, she dropped the bunch 
she was holding, and withdrew a step ‘or two. 
-In amoment he was by her side, clasping her 
hands fast, and compelling ‘her to look at 
‘him. 

“Do I deserve this treatment, Juliette. 
‘Months ago I loved you, and you let mehink 
that you did not hate me, love,” :and his 
woice grew tender.at the remembrance of the 
-sweet looks she had for him, that May-day in 
the woods. “I love you now, dear—” He 
stepped. She had sank down at his feet, 
-white and shivering. 

“O, don’t talk to meso, Mr. Marion,” she 
‘sobbed. “ You don’t know how wretched 
make me.” 

“I? Helifted her up, kissed her streaming 
eyes. “ Don’t you love me, Juliette?” 

‘She did not speak, only tried to slip from 
vhis arms. But he held her close, caressing 
cher with every sweet, pet name. 

“O, let me go,” she.cried,atlast. “Iam 
not fit for you.” 

Some mad impulse made him release her, 
suddenly, muttering some fierce exclamation. 
She looked up to meet the strange light in 
-his face. 

“Don’t look at me so,” she cried,.as if 
smitten by sharp pain. “1 am innocent of 
‘any wrong, God knows.” 

He gathered her again to his heart. 
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would be a:cursed villain'to doubt it,” 
he murmured, fondly. 

She turned her face away—then with a sud- 
den te He whispered, 


S My little, southern flower ! she shall blos- 


“gom/in my northernhome. She shall love me, 


and live with me forever.” 


Juliette raised her head, drew herself up 


slowly,.a long shudder shaking her from head 


‘to foot. She tried to unwind the hands that 
held her. 

“You will Jet me.go now, Aleck?” and she 
smiled—a piteous smile. 


He smoothed her hair. 
“You want to go to the house? Am I 


«thoughtless—keeping my love here in these 
night dews ?” 

‘The tears sprang to her eyes. 

“ What is it, love?” 

“JT ean't bear petting—I am ‘not used to 
tenderness.” 

“Then I shall Jove you all the more. I 
‘shall make up to my darling all that she has 
been deprived of. I shall make your life 
rich and sweet,” he said. 

“Tt can never be, Aleck.” 

“ What can never be, dear?” 

“What you speak of. We cannot be any- 
thing to-each other,” said Juliette, in a kind 
of stony quiet. 

“You will marry me, and I shall take you 
back to the North with me.” 

“No,no!l” sheadbbed, 

He.looked at her. 

“You love me, Juliette ?” 

“It does not matter,” she cried. “I have 
no right ‘to your love.” 

“What can there be toseparate us? What 
scarecrow affrights you ?” 

Juliette was quite still now, only a quick, 
quivering sob now and ‘then told how she 
suffered. 

“ Wont you tell me?” he pleaded. 

“T cannot tell you anything—only you must 
mot love me—I must not love you.” 

“You do ove me, darling.” ‘There was a 
whade of exultation in his veice. He caught 
the hand she had drawn away. 

“No, no!” she almost shricked. “Don't 
‘touch me!” And she sank down upon the 
turf at his feet. 

“This is very ptcange, Juliette,” he said, 
awonderingly. “Do you mean that there is 
something between us that cannot be over- 
come ?” 

“ Yes!” ina dreary tone. 
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“Tell me what it is?” 

“T cannot—O, I cannot.” She hid her face 
in her hands. 

“Do you mean to reject my love? Do you 
mean to send me away from you so? Is my 
love so valueless to you?” he said, passion- 
ately. 

She rose up now—she had been crying bit- 
‘terly. 

“You make me suffer, Aleck,” she said. 
“Tf you will not go, I must leave you. There 
‘fs agreat gulf between ws—you cannot cross 
it. Don’t come to me.” 

She broke from the hold that would have 
detained her, and fled along the avenue, now 
filed with the soft, twilight gloom. 


‘Afar, in the purple heavens, the stars came 
out silently. The flickering, crimson flame 
‘that it the west, died apace. All at once, 
and suddenly, the gardens, the rustic temples, 
the tangled arbors, the ‘long walks, bordered 
with exotics in gorgeous bloom, the copses, 
the thickets and the many-windowed chateau 
flashed out in luminous splendor. The hang-. 
ing lamps poured down rivers of colored light ; 
here a rosy cloud enfolded you; there you 
were drenched in flery scarlet; anon you 
were haloed by a mist of the faintest purple. 

The evening wind swept up from the lake, 
shook out the odor from tube-roses and lilies, 
and intoxicated one with fragrance. Strains 
of the softest music were played continually 
low, melodious breathings, that seemed to 
die away in the heavenly spaces. A wonder- 
ing crowd strayed through this scene of en- 
chantment. Jewels blazed, gossamer laces 
floated, and dancing feet tripped in gay 
measures. 

Into the midst of all came Lulu, in gat- 
ments of whitest muslin, etherealized by tulle ; 
scented flowers twined in her hair, and daz- 
ling smiles in lips and eyes. She pervaded 
the whole scene, but hovered most about 
Aleck, who, mutely indifferent, suffered him- 
sel to be sent hither and thither by the ca- 
priciows fairy. 

Madame received the felicitations of her 
guests with charming modesty. Ferdinand 
sulked by himself, and Jafiette in a dress of 
some pale, dim color, seemed to shrink from 
sight. 

The evening waned. The lamps grew dim; 
the air sultry and the fragrance of the flowers 
overpowering. Aleck éluded the exacting 
mistress of the fete, and strayed away ulone. 
He wandered through the grounds a long time, 
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‘making the ¢irehit of the Inke, and coming 


again to its shores just where he had stood so 
long in conference with Juliette. A boat lay 
idly floating on the water, moored under the 
pier, and hid in deep shadow. He stepped in, 
and lay down there, wearily. The boat sway- 
ed gently with the lulling motion; the lights 
from the garden streamed down through the 
trees, and across the waves; the music came 
to him, softened by the distance. 

One fixed determination was growing up 
in him. His strong Saxon will would not be 
mastered; his love would not be thwarted. 


He would seek Madathe Vivian—madame 
should unfold the mystery that baffled him 
and tortured Juliette. 

While he thought, he became aware of 
voices that drew near the shore. He half 
lifted his head, and saw, standing in the broad 
path of light that opened to the water, a petite 
figure in pale, floating drapery. 

“You are very eruel, Ferdinand,” said 
LLulu’s voice, and she sat down on a bench at 
the foot of a huge tree that dipped its bouglis 
in the lake. 

He sat down by her side. 

“ You are cruel—you are false. You have 
broken faith with me,” said Ferdinand, in a 
voice that betrayed anger. 

Aleck Marion was no eavesdropper. Be- 
sides, he did not care to witness Lulu’s co- 
quetries. They wearied and disgusted him. 
He would carefully unfasten the boat, and let 
it float noiselessly away into the darkness that 
lay upon the waves. He felt for the chain 
that held it, and, to his dismay, found that it 
was padlocked. While he meditated some 
other means of escape, his own nate, spoken 
in Lutlu’s soft, alltring voice, arrested his at- 
tention. 

“You are- very unkind, Ferdinand, but I 
see how it is—you are jealous of Mr. Marion.” 

“Why should I not be?” he demanded, 
fiercely. “Aren't you promised—sworn to be 
mine, by all that’s sacred, and yet your moth- 
er—curse her art—is laying schemes to entrap 
the Yankee, and you, Lulu—” 

“Don’t scold, dear,” interrupted Lulu, 
coaxingly. “If you weren’t so stupid, you’d 
see that he’s in love with Juliette.” 

“You little hypocrite,”—-but the epithet 
eame from lips that had just now dropped 
kisses—* I do see it, and #0 do you, but you 
aren’t pleased with that. Why don’t you let 
him alone—let him marry Jaliette if he will.” 

Lulu laughed, exultantly. 

“You know he wont marry Juliette.” 
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Ferdinand mocked her laugh, and said, 
sneeringly : 

“Wonthe? Why?” 

Aleck listened with all his soul. 

* You foolish fellow! Don’t you know our 
proud, prejudiced cavalier better than that? 
Do you suppose he would not scorn to ally 
himself with a hybrid race? Suppose, mama 
were to tell him of that!” 

“ Ha, ha!” laughed Ferdinand. 

“ Hush! what are you laughing at ?” 

“ Then you think Juliette is tainted by the 
blood of the subject race !” 

“How strangely you talk, Ferdinand. Have 
not we spoken of this a hundred times, and 
yet Juliette has always rivalled me, and been 
put upon an equality with me, just because 
mama fancied she was under some obligation 
to papa. I think it is a shame,” and Lulu 
stamped her foot passionately. 

Ferdinand laughed again. 

“ Heavens! how angry it is. Come tomy 
home, pretty one. You shall queen it there 
as you like,” and his voice sank into tones of 
tender passion. 

“O, no, Ferdinand, at least, not now?” said 
Lulu, in affected shyness, 

“You are not ready to give up your designs 
upon Marion. If you can win him you mean 
to throw me over,” he exclaimed, fiercely. 

“ Fie, fle! who is angry now ?” 

“Lulu, have done with this childishness. 
You shall promise me that you’ll give up this 
northerner, I will tell him to-morrow that 
you are engaged to me.” 

‘Lulu sprang to her feet. 

“Do so, if you dare. I'll never speak to you 
again in my life.” 

“T shall do so, and /you will speak to me,” 
he said, doggedly. 

She began to move away. He caught her, 
and held her close. 

“QO, how cruel you are,” 

“T am not.” 

She began to cry. 

“Promise me, Lulu.” 

“No!” 

“ You shall!” 

“T will not.” 

He started up, angrily. 

“You drive me mad, girl. See here! I 
have a story to tell—let me tell it to Marion 
to-morrow, and he takes Juliette north with 
him, as his wife.” 

“Ferdinand Vivian, what do you mean,” 
demanded Lulu, breathlessly. 

“ Shall I tell it to you first ?” 
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He sat down again by her. 

“ Yes, tell it to me—though what it has to 
do with me, I cannot imagine.” 

“ Much, as you will see,” he said, mockingly- 
“You remember old Elsie,-who died a while 
ago on the river plantation. 

“ Elsie? who used to be my nurse? Is she 
dead? Well, what of her?” 

“Only this. Don’t be impatient, Lulu. I 
was up there a month or two ago, just before 
this cursed Marion came here, as perhaps you 
will remember. You know I’ve been your 
mother’s factotum—done an overseer’s work 
for her these five years past, for the hope 
of you. The plantations would have gone to 
the deuce a hundred times over, if it hadn’t 
been for me. I’ve sold all the crops and in- 
vested the money, and you and your lady 
mother have spent it.” 

“Good Ferdinand! but never mind the 
money. Goon.” 

“Yes. I’m coming to it, Where was 1?” 

“ Old Elsie—” 

“O, yes. Old Elsie lay dying in her cabin, 
and one day word came that the old creature 
wanted tosee me. I went down, and she told 
me that she had a terrible secret on her mind, 
and couldn’t die in peace till she had confess- 
ed her part in a shameful crime.” 

“ What was it?” asked Lulu, in a frightened 
whisper. 

“ She recalled the time when your father 
was lost to his family, for a series of years. 
He was a fast young man, you know—no— 
you don’t know, but he was a rascally spend- 
thrift, and he ran out his estates, travelled, 
played and drank, Then, when he had almost 
reached the end of his patrimony, he came to 
the Mississippi country, bought some land and 
begroes and planted cotton. When the crops 
came in, he was in funds. He went North 
just then, and when he came back, he brought 
with him a girl—a pure, innocent creature— 
her name was Juliette. 

“She was his wife. A little girl was born 
to them the next year, and what with the cli- 
mate and your father’s neglect and faithless- 
ness, the poor, young mother died. More 
probably it was his cruelty that killed her, for 
I forgot to say—I’m not good at weaving ro- 
mances, you see—I forgot to say, that he 
brought with him, when he first came to the 
country, @ young quadroon girl who pleased 
his fancy—he found her in the New Orleans 
market, and spent his last available dollar to 
purchase her. It seems that he was very 
much influenced by this girl, and when his 
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wife died, she assumed the management of 
his household. The quadroon must have been 
very artful—her ascendancy grew with years, 
instead of diminishing, and at last she per- 
suaded him to go further west, where no one 
knew him—but a new lot of servante—and 
here madame set up for the planter’s wife. 
Elsie helped her carry out her plans, in con- 
sideration of a little favor that madame prom- 
ised to do her—to buy one of Elsie’s children, 
that the old creature’s heart yearned for. 
But the quadroon was faithless to the end, as 
well as heartless, for she eventually sold the 
boy to a trader.. Perhaps that had something 
to do with the betrayal of the secret. Now, 
Lula, you have heard my story.” 

“Well!” 

Lulu sat like one stupefied. 

“You see the conclusion.” 

She gave a quick cry of horror. 

“ Juliette is as pure-blooded as Aleck Marion, 
you see,” continued Ferdinand. 

“What am.I then?” shrieked Lulu. 

“ You are the quadroon’s daughter.” 

She grasped his shoulder. 

“Tt is false. All you have told me is a 
shameful lie.” 

“T anticipated that,” said Ferdinand, quiet- 
ly, “so I rummaged among some old papers, 
and found the deed of sale which conveyed 
Teresa Marino to Pierre Vivian. By the laws 
of Louisiana your mother and her children 
are slaves.” 

“Slaves!” repeated Lulu, mechanically. 

“Yes, And the property of the heir-at- 
law.” 

_ “The heir-at-law,” echoed Lulu. “ Who is 
that ?” 

“Who? why myself.” 

Lulu sat in a kind of stupid, wondering 
horror. 
= you belong to me, you see, Lulu,” he 

She sank down with a piteous cry. 

He caught her up. 

“Iam not going to be harsh—I want you 
to love me. O, you needn't be afraid of me, 
my little one.” 

“ Let me go,” she begged, humbly. 

“ Where ?” 

“ You have frightened me,” she said, clasp- 
ing her hands over her forehead. “I don’t 
think I am quite myself. Go up to the house 
—they will be coming for us, presently.” 

He looked at her. 

_ “You will come too.” 

“ By another way.” 
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The sound of voices ceased, Aleck rose, 
drawing a long breath. Only a gleam of 
white garments in the wood, and the merry, 
dancing music floated into the silence. He 
sprang out of the boat, and hurried up to the 
house. They were not dancing now, and sup- 
per was presently to be announced, Aleck 
minded nobody, but sought out Juliette 
where she was sitting, like a white statue, in 
the shade of the window curtains. He bent 
over her, and whispered some words in her 
ear that made her start, and look up at him 
in wonder. 

“They have wronged you most cruelly. It 
was alla foul lie that they told you. No- 
body in the world has a right to separate 
us,” 


Juliette grew dizzy. Aleck’s murmured 
words became like the inarticulate singing of 
the sea. 

Just then there was a call for Lulu. Mad- 
ame stepped in, a little pale, but calm and 
graceful. 

“ Has any one seen Lulu?” 

A murmur of surprise ran through the 
rooms, A quicketep was heard in the walk. 
Ferdinand’s fiery eyes flashed over every lit- 
tle group, seeking Lulu. People crowded to 
the bright lawn in front of the house, and 
questioned each other. Then there was a 
hush. Then a strange sound broke into the 
stillness, 

“ Was that a cry?” 

It came again—a pitcous appeal—a wail of 
agony and terror. Ferdinand’s face grew 
white and stony. In an instant he had start- 
ed towards the lake shore. Aleck was by him, 
and a crowd of others. The whole company 
followed, panic-strieken and sobbing. 

The dark waters of the lake lying in shad- 
ow, a gleam of white robes far off in the black- 
ness, a long, shivering, wailing cry, that cur- 
died the blood and made one stiff with dread 
and pity. 

Precious time is wasted, the boats are fast 
locked, the oars missing, the current setting 
strong and swift towards the outlet. Ferdin- 
and plunged in and swam. Again and again 
he disappeared, and again rose to the surface 
—empty-handed. 

“ Too late, too late!” they murmur, com- 
passionately. 

Half an hour afterwards, madame f{s walk- 
ing up and down, moaning and beseeching. 
The people fall away around her. Ferdinand 
comes swiftly, bringing something drenched, 
and limp, and stark, and lays it at her feet. 
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“ It is‘your work,” he says, relentlessly. 
‘Then in a ‘moment, he bursts into a ‘terrible 
®torm of tears, and kneeling down, kisses the 

' pallid lips, and the rain of his tears falls upon 
‘the still, beautiful face. 

“T have killed my love—0O, ‘tiy love—my 
‘murdered darling. ‘No, not I. It was you, 
“woman !” 

Ah, it was'terrible. ‘Did she “fall from the 
‘pier ‘by actident, or did she seek under the 
sheltering ‘waves a refuge from the shame that 
‘awaited her? No one ever knew. 
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ANCIENT SOHOOLS. 

Luther used to say that he was once whip- 
ped fourteen times in one forenoon. The old 
German schools were frightful dens of ‘bar- 
dbarism. An obituary in one of their school 
journals, as late as 1782, contains the fellow- 
ing singular statement of edueational exer- 
tions: “ Hauberle, assistant teacher in a village 
in Suabia. During the 51 years 7 months of 
his official life, he had, by a moderate computa- 
tion, inflicted 911,527 blows with a cane, 124,- 
010 blows with a rod, 20,089 blows and raps 
with a ruler, 136,716 blows with, the hand, 
10,535 blows over the mouth, 7905.boxes on the 
ear, 1,115,800 raps on the head,and 22,783 
notabenes (i. e., knocks) with the Bible, cate- 
chism, singing-book and grammar. He had 
‘T77 times made boys kneel on peas, and 613 
times on a three-cornered piece of wood, had 
ymade 5001 ‘ wear the jackass,’ and 1707 hold 
the rod up; not to enumerate various more 
unusual punishments’ which he contrived 
on the spur of the moment. He had about 
three hundred expressions to scold with, of 
which he had found two-thirds ready made 
in his native language,and the rest he had 
invented,” 


DRAWING THE 8PHECIE. 

There was at one time, in the vicinity of 
‘Boston, a working-man who had saved quite 
a sum of money from his earnings, and of 
this sum he deposited some fifteen hundred 
dollars in the bank, one of ‘the officers of 
which was an old acquaintanee.. After a lit- 
tle time, however, the depositor concluded to 
withdraw his money, stating that he wished 
gold, as he wished to expend it in Maine, and 
there might be some trouble about bills if he 
took them. He was informed that the cash- 
fjer’s check would be as good as gold for the 
purpose, and, in ease of loss, be more secure, 
as payment could be stopped. But he de- 
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sired ‘to have the gold, which was at once 
counted out to him. The next that the bank 
officers heard Of ‘him he was under arrest, and 
‘the following facts were elicited: The story 
about ‘taking the funds to Maine was simply 
an excuse ‘for drawing specie. The gold had 
been séeréted ‘under the hay in the loft of a 
stable ; ‘and the man visiting tin the night, 
had taken ‘a lantern, the light of which had 
‘arrested the attention of another party, who 
‘watched the movements, and supposing the 
owner of the gold to ‘be an incendiary, took 
‘the man and his bag of double eagles forth- 
with to the public station-house. After con- 
siderable ‘parley and protestations on the part 
of the supposed tulprit, the funds were re- 
tained as security for the owner’s appearance 
in the morning. Hits statements concerning 
his treasure were verified the next day, and 
he was released. When remonstrated with 
for his ‘impradence ‘in mistrusting a sound 
bank so capriciousty, and-leaving bis money 
in a place so liable to destfuction as a stable, 
he replied, that he thonglit in case the barn 
was burned his gold would @rop through, 
and he could easify find ft among the ruins! 


» 


DISCOURAGING CHILDREN. 

It is somewhere rebated that poor soldier 
shaving hail his skull fractured, was told by the 
doctor that his brains were visible. “Do 
write and tell father of it,” said he, “ for he 
always said I had no rains.” How many 
fathers and mothers tell their children this, 
and how often does such a remark contribute 
nota little to prevent any development of the 
brain? A grown person tells a child he is 
brainless, foolish, or & blockhead, or that he 
is deficient in some mental or moral faculty, 
and, in nine cases out of ten, the statement is 
believed; the thought that it may be partially 
so acts like an incubus to repress the confi- 
dence and energies of that child. We know 
a boy who, at the age of ten years, had be- 
come depressed with fault-finding and reproof, 
not duly mingled with encouraging words. 
The world appeared dark to him, be had been 
so often told of his faults and deficiencies. A 
single word of praise and appreciation, care- 
lessly dropped in his heating, changed his 
whole course of thought. We have often 
heard him say, “that word saved me.” The 
moment he thought he could do well he re 
solved that he would; and he has done well. 
Parents, these are important considerations, 
and demand reflection. 
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“AMY AND ‘LEONARD. 


BY JOEL BATES SWETT. 


Calm and serene, like a spirit of light, 

Floats the fair moon in the heavens above ; 
Softly the zephyr, this beauttful night, 

Breathes o’er the earth like a whisper of love. 


Brightly tn the “ azure-arched” dome, 
‘Are mirrored ‘far down in ‘Ontario’s deep; 
Calm and unmoved is ‘the breast of the lake, 
For 'the storm-god ‘has fied, and the winds are asleep. 


Hark! o’er the waters:sweet harmony steals— 
Two happy voices'unitingin song ; 

Bong:so soft uttered, its aceent reveals 
Power of ‘the feelings that to itbelong: 


Two happy hearts feel a pleasure divine, 
Imparted to-might on Ontario’s wave,; 
little they know of the doom awaits, 
Or;the hour that shall find them aswatery grave! 


Lightly their bark floats, unguided by hand, 
Slowly the land zephyr wafts them along; 
Wafts them away from the dim fading land,— 
Yet still,are their veices united in song, 


Uriknown to them, to the west and the north, 
‘The dark threatetiing clouds that envelope the sky; 
But the storm-god is coming—the winds have awoke, 
And swiftly the cloud-herald rises on high. 


A moan ‘like the utterance of terror at last, 
From the fast coming tempest dissolves every dream ; 
And then with wild shriek comes the furious blast, 
And hidden at once is the moon’s silver beam, 


Darkuess and terror reign over the wave— 

Vainly they strive to outweather the gale ; 
Mountain-like billows engulf the frail bark, 

And the wind eweeps above them’ with desolate wail. 


Amy and Leonard sleep quietly now, 
"Neath a willow that grows by Ontario’s strand ; 
Lifeless and cold.on the beach they were found, 
Clasping each other in death by the hand. 


‘But often the swains, as they walk on ‘the shore, 
On calm quiet evenings, fancy they hear 

‘The song of the lovers swell over the wave, 
And sweetly and tenderly fall on the ear. 
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THE SYBIL’S CURSE. 
A STORY OF BLUE WATER AND BRAVE HEARTS. 


BY GEORGE 8. RAYMOND. 


“A FINE vessel called the ‘ Dart,’ which ran 
‘between London and Madeira, and which has 
just been lost on the coast of Africa, is the 
fourth vessel of the same name, belonging to 
the same company, that has been lost.” 

Thus reads a paragraph in the news column 
of a recent daily paper; and happening to 
know that the said paragraph is most essen- 
tially true, I have thought that a brief history 
of the loss of these four vessels might interest 
the general reader, and sit down to write it 
out very nearly as it was related to me not 
long since, by a young gentleman, a son of the 
senior partner in the firm who owned the four 
vessels, 

Claiming nothing of the story as my own, 
except the writing, I will introduce Mr. Guil- 
ford Faxon, Jr., of the firm of Faxon, Gould, 
Lizer & Co., London; and invite you to listen 
to his narrative in the first person singular. 


DART No. L 


THE PROMOTION. 


“The house of which my father was, and is 
the senior partner, has for many years carried 
on an extensive trade in fruits, wines, etc., 
with Madeira; which about the year 1841 had 
increased to such an extent, that it was found 
necessary to add two more vessels to the fleet 
of ‘ fruiters’ owned by the company; and as 
all buying, selling, officering and manning, 
victualling and fitting away of the vessels was 
always managed by my father, he having been 
many years a captain himself, he determined 
to build, or rather have built at Hull, two 
beautiful clipper brigs, found and fitted with 
all the modern improvements; and having 
made up his mind to have, not only new ves- 
sels, but bran new masters for them, he select- 
ed two apprentices, just out of their time in 
one of our vessels, to command the two brigs. 

“The boys, or rather men, since they be- 
came captains, were both steady, industrious 
fellows, excellent sailors, capital navigators, 
shrewd in business, every way as capable of 
commanding such crafts as they were appoint- 
ed to, as any other two young men in the 
kingdom of Great Britain. And yet, notwith- 
standing all this, the two youthful captains 


were as totally unlike in very many important 
traits of character, as were midnight and 
noon; for Captain John Alwyn was a sober, 
quiet, deep-thinking—perhaps scheming young 
man,‘very seldom laughing out loud, and 
never boisterous; but always good-natured, 
respectful to his superiors, and people older 
than himself, kind and indulgent to those un- 
der his command, and universally courteous 
and gentlemanly in his deportment towards 
all. 

“ Captain Edward Ireton, on the contrary, 
was a bluff, hearty, off-hand fellow, quite as 
good-hearted as Alwyn, but rough and incon- 
siderate in his speech, often saying things that 
gave offence, and then apologizing in a frank, 
hearty way, that turned offence into good- 
humor, and beguiled the offended into forgive- 
nees and forgetfulness of the insult at the 
same time. 

“Alwyn and Ireton were of the same age, 
born in the same yillage,a few miles from 
London, and both had served their apprentice- 
ship in the same vessel; and although they 
had never positively quarrelled, yet they never 
quite agreed in anything. They were firm 
friends, nevertheless, but no companions, and 
both always felt the most comfortable when 
they were as wide apart in local position as 
they were in habits and disposition. 

“ My father and the other members of the 
firm always appeared to regard the two young 
men with equal favor, while, as for myself, al- 
though I liked Ireton, yet I must confess I 
liked Alwyn far better; and when my father 
sent me round to Hull with the two young 
captains, to assist them in fitting their respec- 
tive vessels for sea, and informed me that it 
would be left entirely to my own choice as to 
which craft I should go out in—for it had 
been determined that I was to go in one of 
the brigs as supercargo, I determined at once 
to go with my favorite in the Dart, which my 
father had thus named, in remembrance of & 
good old Indiaman he had once commanded. 


THE RESCUE. 


“The two brigs were taken round to Lon- 
don, loaded and fitted for sea, @ud both sailed 
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on the same day—the Dart, with myself as 


supercargo, for Porto Santo, where we were © 


to discharge our outward cargo, and then run 
over to the main island, whither the Courier, 
Captain Ireton, was bound direct, where we 
were both to load for home. 

* We had a beautiful passage out, and fine, 
pleasant weather for discharging, so that in 
much less time than was ordinarily occupied 
inmaking a passage in those days, we were 
all ready to get under weigh for Madeira 
proper, when, just as we were getting our 
anchor, a boat having a most beautiful Portu- 
guese girl in the stern sheets, and manned by 
two fishermen, pulled off alongside, and the 
lady coming on deck, begged of the captain 
in 80 earnest a manner to be taken to Madeira, 
that both of us were convinced there must be 
some extraordinary occasion for her importu- 
nity and anxiety to get away from Porto 
Santo. 

** You shall go, senorita,’ said Captain Al- 
wyn; and scarcely had the earnest and most 
musical ‘Muito olrigado, Senor Capitano 
been spoken by the lovely girl in reply, when 
two or three small parcels were flung upon 
deck by the fishermen, and the next moment 
their little craft darted away towards the 
shore, avoiding by a circuitous course, a larger 
and more clumsy-looking boat, which came 
dashing out from the landing towards the brig. 

“*Deos me salve!’ exclaimed the maiden, 
in accents of terror, grasping the young cap- 
tain’s arm, and quivering like an aspen, as her 
eye fell upon the approaching boat, which 
contained four dOarsmen, four soldiers armed 
with muskets, and an individual in the stern 
sheets so muffled up in a heavy cloak that we 
could not make out who or what he was. 

“The anchor was a-weigh, the foretopsail 
and to’gallant sail were sheeted home, the 
head sails were run up, and the brig had swung 
round head off shore, and just begun to walk 
off before the light breeze as the boat ranged 
up to the gangway, and the man in the cloak 
leaping to his feet, demanded the instant sur- 
render of his runaway daughter. 

“*He lies, captain! O, save me! I am 
not his danghter—indeed I am not!’ almost 
screamed the trembling girl, clinging still 
closer to Alwyn, and shrinking behind him 
for protection. 

“* Come up here and convince me that this 
lady is your child, and you shall take her 
hence ; but otherwise, you shall not!’ said the 
captain, approaching the side, and looking 
down into the boat. 


“The invitation was quickly responded to 
by the cloaked stranger, who seized the man- 
ropes and sprang up the side-ladder with the 
agility of a cat; but his ascent had disarrang- 
ed the folds of his cloak so that his features, 
and the breast of a gold-laced military coat 
were partially revealed; and scarcely had he 
gained a footing upon the deck, when Alwyn, 
with his teeth hard set, and face as pale as 
marble, sprang upon, and lifting the intruder 
from his feet as though he had been but an 
infant, he hurled him over the side, headlong 
down into the boat, full upon the heads of two 
of the oarsmen. 

“* Fire!’ shouted the discomfited Portu- 
guese, scrambling to his feet, and standing 
there with the loss of his cloak, revealed to 
us as Captain Manuel Cortano, the military 
governor of Porto Santo, as vile, treacherous_ 
a scoundrel as ever disgraced the uniform of 
any nation. 

“ The soldiers hesitated until the order to 

fire was repeated by the infuriated ruffian, and 
then four bullets hissed by Alwyn’s head, who 
shouted in thunder tones to the mate and 
crew: 
“« Ho, there, Mr. Allerton! jump forward, 
sir, with all hands, and bring that kedge an- 
chor this way. Over with him—heave!’ he 
cried, as the anchor was poised on the brig’s 
rail above the boat. ‘ Heave, my souls, and 
sink the rascals!’ and down went the kedge; 
but the Portuguese had shoved off just in 
time to avoid the destructive missile, that 
would otherwise have gone square through 
the bottom of their boat. 

“Never mind, sir” said Captain Alwyn, 
more calmly, as he saw the anchor go down 
clear of the boat; ‘ never mind, Mr. Allerton, 
Iam glad after all, that we didn’t kill ’em; 
and nowI hope Senor Cortano will go off 
home and mind his own business; for, by my 
soul, if he orders another musket fired at us, 
I'll run his boat down with the brig, just so 
sure as I’m an Englishman. But, put sail on 
her as fast as you please, sir;’ and in less than 
fifteen minutes the little Dart was walking off 
from the land, under every inch of canvas, 
while the Portuguese boat was fast disappear- 
ing in the deepening twilight astern, as she 
pulled in towards the shore. 

“Captain Alwyn ordered the steward to 
carry the packages that had been flung on 
deck down into the cabin, and then went down 
himself with the young lady, where he re- 
mained for more than an hour; and when he 
came on deck again, he merely informed me 
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that he had learned the girl’s history, and that 
he considered. it, as. one of the happiest events 
of her life, her seeking protection om hoard 
the brig, and his haying secured her from the. 
scoundrel Cortano,, But,.what, the maiden’s,. 
story. was, or, why. he; considered himself; so; 
fortunate in having met her, be didnot inform 
me, nor did LJearn anything of the partiou- 
lays until a week after our arrivalat Madeira, 


THE EREDICTION,. 

“ On our arzival at, Funchal, we: 
Courier discharged, and all ready$, fone V4 
her homeward cargo, that Captain. Ireton in- 
formed us.he should commenee, taking in on 
the following morning; 

“It was after sundown when we came to.an 
anchor, but. Ireton was. almost, immediately 
on, board the brig, and after a,long, whispered 
conversation with Captain Alwyn, he.return- 
ed. to his own vessel, accompanied, by, our 
mysterious girl-passenger, Alwyn promising 
to pull over and visit him,assoon.as he. should 
get through with the Commandante, whose 
boat was seen coming off towards the Dart.. 

“‘Any passengers, captain?’ inquired the 
boarding officer, looking about the cabin, after 
having asked all the usual questions, relative 
to our cargo, passage, bill of health, etc. 

“*If Thad brought passengers from home, 
I should, have had a. list among my other pa- 
pers, senor,’ answered. the young captain, 
evasively. 

“All right, captain,’ said the good;natured 
officer, laughingly, as he left. the cabin; and 
fifteen minutes later, I was seated beside Cap- 
tain Alwyn in the stern sheets of the Dart’s 
boat, that was pulled off to the Courier, where 
we found Ireton seated in, the cabin, chatting 
with our late passenger, who was presented in 
a guise that would have defiled detection by 
any one not acquainted with the secret; for, 
instead of the delicate, and. richly-dressed 
young lady which we had brought from Porto 
Santo, I beheld her there, a stout, hearty-look- 
ing sailor-boy, dressed;in white duck trousers, 
red and white striped shirt, a short frock such 
as sailors call a.‘ jumper,’ spotlessly. white, 
with a broad blue collar open at the throat, 
and turned back on his shoulders, witha white. 
anchor worked in each corner.. To complete 
this outfit, the boy wore a pair of light, long- 
quartered pumps, and on his head,a neat,sen- 
nit hat, even there in. the cabin, at-which a 
stranger well posted up in matters of nautical 
etiquette might have. wondered; but to us 
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who knew how necessary that hat was to the 
completion of ‘the: boy’s disguise, it seemed 
very: proper that, he should wear it, even in 
the presence’ of his commander. 

“The, female; cabin-boy, answered to the 
name of Peter, and. conversed fluently upon 
vanious subjects, without the shightest percep. 
tible Portuguese accent, speaking the Eng- 
lish language perfectly; and before we left 
the brig near midnight, I began to.entertain, 
some doubts if the girl was in reality the Por- 
tuguese maiden she had claimed to be when: 
she came on board the Dart at|Porto Santo, 

“ Two days passed, away, and the morning 
of the third was far advanced, when a boat,. 
filled with officers and soldiers, came off along. 
side, the commander of. which came on deck, 
and informed, Oaptain Alwyn that intelligence 
had just been received from Porto Santo, that 
Sener Cortano, the governor’s young and, 
beautiful wife, lately Senorita Isabelita Y banos, 
had eloped, taking with. her a large sum-of 
Senor Manuel’s money, together with many 
valuable jewels; and it had been ascertained 
beyond a doubt that.she had left the island in 
the Dart. 

“* Indeed, said Captain Alwyn, very quiet- 
ly, when, the officer,was done, speaking ; ‘ have 
you. heard, senor, that the laws of Portugal, 
or. her, dependencies, allow the, marriage of. 
men or women with their own children?’ 

“*T am aware that they don’t, captain; but 
why. do you ask such a question?’ 

“* Because, senor, on the evening. that I 
sailed, from Porto Santo, Captain Cortano, 
boarded my vessel, and demanded from me 
this, same Isabelita Ybanos, claiming her as 
his,daughter. But happening to know that 
the governor of Porto Santo, had no wile or 
child, I shoved him rather uaceremoniously 
over the side, upon which,he ordered his men, 
to fire at me, which outrage I have already. 
reported to our consul here, and which I shall 
not fail to report: faithfully to the proper de- 
partment on my return to Londen. Ay, and 
to the commander of yonder frigate, too, with-. 
in twenty minutes after she. anchors; and 
Alwyn pointed. to a gallant. British frigate, 
some four miles outside, standing in. for Fun- 
chal, followed not a mile astern bya crack 
sloop-of-war. 

“* You can search my vessel, sir, and if you 
find Senor Manuel’s runaway wife, daughter, 
or any one. else that does not belong, here, - 
why, you are very welcome to take them out.’ 

“ But in consideration of the near approach 
of the two men-of-war, the Portuguese officer 
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very courteously waived his right of search, 
and, hurryfng down into his boat in the most. 
undignified manner, she was cast off and sent 
through the water in towards the shore, prob- 
ably a great deal faster than she had eygr gone 
before. 

“That was the last we heard of Captain 
Manuel Cortano, or his wife, from the author- 
ities of Funchal; but one evening about three 
days afterwards, I learned a portion of the 
secret connected with the maiden, by asingu- 
lar accident, and an hour later, Captain Al- 
wyn revealed to me the remainder. 

“ The two captains and myself were ashore, 
together, and walking along the base of a rug- 
ged hill some two miles from the town, when 
we encountered a number of small boys com- 
ing from the vineyards, all amusing themselves 
with shooting a peculiar kind of dart cut out 
of hard wood, fashioned like an arrow, and 
projected by a rod of elastic wood, having a, 
cord of the same length, one end secured to 
the stick, and the other knotted to fit a notch 
cut midway of the shaft. I had often seen 
Ireton practising with these Madeira darts, 
and it was said in Funchal that he was a most 
expert marksman. 

“Several of the boys knew him, and gath- 
ered about us, offering their toy weapons, and 
urging us to shoot. Captain Ireton entered 
into the sport as heartily as though he had 
been a boy himself, and began shooting vigor- 
ously at a target that the boys had set up a 
few rods off. I also tried my hand at the 
sport; but Alwyn stood there with a calm, 
quiet smile, declining to try his hand, till Ire- 
ton thrust his bow and dart into. his hand, 
saying: 

“*Come, Alwyn ——. Be a boy once in 
your life, and try a shot with us boys,’ 

“ Mechanically, he took the proffered, toy, 
fixed the string in the notch, drew back, the 
dart till the rod was bent nearly double, when 
away with a twang and hiss it flew at ran- 
dom, and there rang out the next instant on 
the evening air,a wild, unearthly shriek of 
mingled pain and rage, from a hideous-look- 
ing old hag that we had not observed, seated 
in front of a rude kennel a few yards distant, 

“Fly, senors! old Lina Faleira, the 
Rock-witch, that you have, wounded. Fly! 
fly, senors!’ and flinging aside their baskets 
and darts, the urchins fled with the utmost 
precipitation, while the two captains and my- 
self approached the old hag, who continued 
to scream in tones more resembling the howls 


of some, wild animal than anything human. 
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“The tiny weapon had pierced the skin of 
her long, bony neck, just below the right ear, 
and having been plucked from the wound, two 
slight streams of blood had followed its, with, 
drawal, and trickled down, one. upon her 
parchment-colored bosom, and the other over 
her shoulder, that was entirely no 

“Alwyn offered the old belda veral pieces, 
of silver, and commenced to apologize for the 
unintentional wound he had given, her. But, 
she flung the coin from her with a yell of rage, 
spit full in his face; and the white foam gath- 
ered on her shrivelled lips as she, screamed 
forth her witch-curse,in his ears: 

“*Curse ye! English dog that. ye ane, 
Captain John Alwyn, commander of the Dart,, 
I know ye; and I’l) curse ye, too. That jaunty, 
craft, of which you are so proud, is doomed— 
doomed—doomed! She shall never return tay 
England. And you-—ha, ha, ha!, You have, 
stolen the pretty bird Captain, Manuel. paid, 
me for taming; but ye cannot—shall not keep 
her. I'll make ye howl with rage and despaix, 
as I do with the smart of your heartless dart- 
thrust. Darts! the curse of Lina, the sor- 
ceress, be on all darts, and yours especially, 
The lightnings shaJl scathe, the waves crash, 
and the black squalls—’ 

“* Hush up, you old withered anatomy, or 
T'll make a bowstring of this dart lanyard, 
and choke ye into silence!’ shouted Ireton, 
snatching up one of the rods and strings, and, 
approaching the witch, But nothing intimi- 
dated, she assailed him even flercer than she 
had done Alwyn. 

“* You threaten me, do ye, Edward Ireton— 
coward whelp that ye are? Go back to your 
vessel,and caress your sailor—disguised leman 
—if ye find her there, ’Twas a cunning 
scheme—that disguise; but ye could not. quite 
deceive me, ye silly fool. I’ll make ye repent 
that threat of yours till ye die. T’ll—’ 

“«Phere, you babbling old fool’ I said, 
stepping forward, and grasping the old crone 
by the arm. ‘Don’t curse Captain Ireton 
quite to death. What have you got reserved 
for me?” 

“‘A curse—a blighting, withering curse, 
that shall make ye hate mankind ; hate—hate 
—all—everything human; and then— 

“¢ Fall in love with yourself, I suppose, you 
old Portuguese Scorpion! I shouted, as I 
flung the hideous old thing aside, and walked 
off with my companions, laughing at the 
whole affair, while the enraged Rock-witch 
screamed forth her maledictions after us_all 
the more frantically. 
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“On our way back to the boat-landing, I 
learned from Captain Alwyn that the beautiful 
girl who had escaped on board our vessel, 
from Porto Santo, was the only child of Vi- 
cente Ybanos, a merchant of vast wealth, 
living near Setuval, on the west coast of Por- 
tugal, not farfrom Lisbon. Ten months pre- 
viously, Isabelita had come to Funchal on a 
visit to an aunt who was said to possess great 
wealth, but who lived in almost entire seclu- 
sion in a retired nook some three miles from 
the town. 

“About five weeks previous to our arrival, 
the old lady had died, leaving all her riches, 
which were mostly in gold and jewels, to Isa- 
belita, who was on the point of starting for 
home, when she was seized one evening, and 
carried off to a dreary cave in the mountains, 
where she was guarded by an old hag for sev- 
eral days, and finally sent off on board a small 
craft, which conveyed her to Porto Santo, 
where she had remained in the power of the 
ruffian for three days, until at last she escaped 
during his temporary absence, by bribing her 
keeper; and the remainder of her adventure 
after gaining the brig, 1 knew already. 

“ We all went off to the Courier in Captain 
Ireton’s boat, and as he stepped in over the 
gangway his first inquiry of the mate was for 
Isabelita. 

“* Isabelita, sir!’ 
‘why, sir, she’s gone.’ 
“*Gone, Mr. Many! Gone? How—when 


—when did she go?’ gasped Alwyn. 

“* Within thirty minutes after you left the 
brig, sir. I thought you sent for her, sir.’ 

“* Indeed; and what caused you to think 
that, Mr. Many ?” 

“* Why, this note, sir;’ and the mate pro- 
duced a paper, which Alwyn snatched from 
his hand, and read aloud as follows: 
“*«SENORITA ISABELITA :—The news of your 
escape, and the information that you are on 
board the brig, has reached here, and you are 
no longer safe where You are. Come with the 
bearer of this, who will conduct you to us, 
“*Joun ALWYN, of the Dart. 
“*EpWARD IRETON, of the Courier.’ 
“*°Tis my hand-writing, and yet I never 
penned it,’ said Captain Alwyn. 

“*And that is my signature, yet God knows 
I never wrote it, exclaimed Ireton, ‘ Did she 


take the packages with her?’ he asked, after 
a few moments’ pause. 

“*No, sir; they are locked up safe, replied 
the mate. 


exclaimed the mate; 
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“Nothing could be done that evening; but 
we swore to seek out and recover the lost girl 
on the following day, at all hazards. 

THE RESULT. 


“At an early hour on the morning following 
the disappearance of Isabelita, we waited on 
the.consul, in company with the commanders 
of the two men-of-war, and communicated to 
him all we knew respecting the girl and her 
abduction. 

“The consul promised us his assistance, as 
did the two commanders, and in less than two 
hours after we landed, the whole civil and 
military police force of Funchal were on the 
alert to discover the perpetrators of the out- 
rage; but the day went by without any intel- 
ligence having been gained, and the next 
morning a rumor went thrilling through Fun- 
chal that Captain Alwyn had also disappeared. 

“How, or whither he had gone, no one 


knew ; but one thing was certain—he had not 
been on board of either the brigs during the 
night, or to the residence of any of his friends 
on shore; and when four days of the most 
persevering search had gone by without elu- 
cidating anything of the mystery, it became 
equally certain that he was not absent from 
his vessel by his own free will. 

“At the expiration of ten days, both brigs 
were ready to sail; and as not one word had 
been heard from Alwyn in all that time, an 


officer was procured from the frigate to take 
the Dart home, while I transferred my effects 
to the Courier, for the purpose of returning 
with Captain Ireton. 

“We had an extraordinary quick passage 


home to London, and having discharged her 


cargo of fruit, the Courier was loaded again, 
and almost ready to sail, when a bark came 
from Cadiz, having two water-casks with Dart 
painted on them, and several other articles 
that were known to have belonged to our 
vessel, that they had picked up adrift off 
Guernsey, in the English channel. This was 
all that was known of the fate of the home- 
ward-bound fruiter; and the probability was 
that she had either been run down, or foun- 
dered in a gale of wind. 

“I went out to Madeira again with Captain 
Ireton, and on our arrival renewed our search, 
and inquiries after Alwyn and the missing 
maiden. But I could learn nothing. About 
the time we sailed from Funchal on our 


former voyage, Captain Manuel Cortano had 
been killed in a quarrel with a French captain, 
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and all knowledge he might have had of the 
disappearance of Alwyn and Isabelita was 
buried with him, Returning to London, I 
found a beautiful new craft my father had 
purchased to supply the place of the lost Dart. 
The firm considering me in every respect com- 
petent to command any craft afloat, the new 
vessel was offered to myself, and I set to work 
immediately to fitting her for sea. 


DART No. U. 
UNCERTAINTY. 


“The brig had not been christened when 
she was launched, and up to the day before I 
was to sail, her stern had remained barren of a 
single letter. I had often asked my father 
what he intended to call her, but he always 
put me off with some evasive reply, and what 
her name was to be, or whether she was to 
have any name at all, remained a matter of 
uncertainty to me till about noon on the day 
before that on which we were to sail, when 
going down to the brig, I discovered a paint- 
er at work putting the last leg to the N in 
London, and across the arch board I read, 
Dart—London. 

“*T didn’t think you would call her that, 
father,” I said, remembering the sybil’s curse, 
which I had told my father all about, and hay- 
ing no affection whatever for the name. 

“* Why not, my son ?’ inquired the old gen- 
tleman, smiling as he spoke; ‘’tis a good 
name, and one I always liked,’ 

“* Yes, father; but the—the—curse of that 
old— 

“* Nonsense, boy! Have you got sq@much 
of the forecastle about you as to suppose a 
crazy old woman can influence the weather, 
or the fate of this craft?’ 

“*No sir, not quite; but—’ 

“* Well, well, never mind the buts now; 
you just go to seain the Dart Junior, and if 
ever you catch the old witch in one of her 
cruises on a broomstick, crossing your hawser, 
why, just up helm and run her down.’ 

“T finally laughed with my father, at my 
own superstitions —not quite fears, but some- 
thing very nearly akin to them—and went to 
Sea in the new Dart, making at the outset one 
of the quickest passages that had ever been 
made between London and Madeira. 


“T continued in command of the Dart for 


nearly three years, making suecessful voyages, 
during which time Ireton remained in the 
Courier, and although he had been exceed- 
28 
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ingly fortunate, yet he had grown reserved 
and melancholy, until he became as different 
from what he was at the time Alwyn disap- 
peared, as the two young men had been from 
each other, 

“T had often questioned him respecting this 
total change in his characteror rather tem- 
perament, but he always evaded my questions, 
until it finally leaked out that the consul’s 
clerk had thrown out hints that as Isabelita 
left a large sum in gold and jewels on board 
the Courier, and as it was generally under- 
stood that Alwyn was in love with the beau- 
tiful Portuguese girl, it was just possible that 
Captain Ireton knew more of the sudden dis- 
appearance of the maiden and his friend than 
he chose to tell every one, 

“Now almost everybody that knew any- 
thing about the affair, knew that the parcels 
which Isabelita had left on board the brig 
were delivered unbroken to my father, and by 
him deposited with one of the most respectable 
bankers in London for safe keeping till an 


owner should be found for them, either in the 
person of the maiden herself or some of her 
relatives from Portugal; so that this report 
put in circulation by the consul’s clerk, was 
looked upon only as a vile slander. But all 


our arguments with [reton to persuade him 


to look upon it in that light were of no avail, 
and he was every day growing more moody 
and misanthropic, until he beeame a perfect 
monomaniac, and my father had two or three 


times spoken of placing another man in com- 
mand of the brig, considering Ireton as no 
longer safe to trust her with. 

“ But he was engaged to be married to my 
sister, which rendered it a delicate matter, and 
so he was continued in command of the brig 
for nearly a year after common prudence 
would have dictated his removal. 

“ At last my father proposed that Captain 
Ireton and my sister should be married imme- 
diately, and that he should take his wife out 
to Madeira, hoping that her presence would 
dissipate the habitual gloom that hung upon 
him. 

“They were married, and on the passage 
out Ireton confessed to his wife what we had 
never suspected, that the curse of the old hag 
of the rock had haunted him like a nightmare 
ever since it was pronounced, until he was 
almost mad. 


“Adelaide Alwyn, a sister of the lost eap- 


tain, a beautiful girl to whom I was soon to 
be married, went out with my sister for com- 
pany, and among the three of us we very 
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nearly laughed Ireton out of his witch-dread, 
but the curse of the slanderer clung to him 
as obstinately as ever. 

“T sailed from Funchal three days before 
the Courier, and on the fourth night out, 
about midnight, the brig was run down and 
sunk by the strangest looking craft I ever 
saw. She was a monstrous, dreamy looking 
ship with an illuminated figure-head, and as 
she went crashing over us, the gleaming figure 
head glared down upon our decks, and I rec- 
ognized the shrunken, demoniac features in 
an instant. They were those of Lina Falie- 
ra, the sybil of Madeira. 

“The ship passed on without even heeding 
our cries for help, and we were left there in 
the water—four of us only, clinging to brok- 
en spars and bits of plank for our lives, 


SINGULAR VICISSITUDES, 


“Forty hours we struggled on there in the 
water, and then when it was almost night on 
the second day after our disaster, we were 
discovered and picked up by Captain Ireton 
in the Courier. 

“Judge if you can, of our astonishment 
when we were taken on board very nearly 
exhausted, at beholding there on deck the 
very first persons that met our gaze, the well- 
remembered forms of Captain John Alwyn, 
and the lovely Portuguese maiden, Isabelita 
Ybanos. 

“ They were both pale and care-worn, and 
yet there was a telltale expression of happi- 
ness beaming in the features of each, that told 
most eloquently of their hearts’ joy, notwith- 
standing their wan and: wasted appearance. 
Captain [reton informed me that he had taken 
Alwyn and ITsabelita out of a French barque 
bound to the Cape de Verds, who had picked 
them up in an open boat, five days previously, 
near the Bay of Biscay, where they had been 
wrecked in a brig bound from Lisbon to 
London. 

“ But the strangest of all were the stories 
of Isabelita and Alwyn told to us all, there in 
the cabin some few hours after we were res- 
cued from the waves. From Isabelita’s lips 
we learned that the man with whom she left 
the brig, as she supposed to meet the two cap- 
tains, eonveyed her to a gloomy-looking old 
house at the northern extremity of the city, 
where she soon learned that instead of having 
put herself under the protection of friends, 
she was a prisoner to one of the vilest scoun- 
drels in Funchal, and that miscreant was none 
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other than Arthur Armington, the clerk of 
the British consul. 

“She was shut up a close prisoner in one of 
the desolate chambers of the old mansion, 
where she was visited that evening by the 
ruffian, who informed her that he had himself 
written the note which had so deceived her, 
protesting that he had loved her ever since 
she first landed in Funchal, and had deter- 
mined to possess herself and the wealth left 
her by her aunt at any cost. After having 
exhausted every argument to prevail upon her 
to write an order to Captain Ireton for the 
parcels which she had left on board the brig, 
to place them in his possession, and marry 
him at once; all of which propositions she 
treated with contempt; the villain left her, 
and that night she was removed to a desolate 
cavern near the coast about ten miles from 
the town, where she remained for nearly two 
weeks, under the guardianship of Lina, the 
old Rock Sybil; from whose vigilance she 
managed to escape one day, and having gain- 
ed the shore, she found a small boat, in which 
she pulled off toa Spanish barque which lay 
becalmed not far from the coast. 

“ The Spanish captain received her kindly, 
as did his wife who was with him, and she 
found a home and kind protection with them, 
while the barque was making the voyage to 
Buenos Ayres and back to Barcelona, when 
the captain furnished her with the means to 
return home, where she found her father some 
three months dead, leaving herself the richest 
heiress in the west of Portugal. 

“Captain Alwyn informed us thatjust after 
dark on the evening of his sudden disappear- 
ance, a&he was approaching the boat landing, 
he was set upon by four ruffians, headed by 
Arthur Armington, who gagged and bowd 
him, and then flung him into a boat, in which 
he was conveyed or. board a schooner which 
carried him to the Cape de Verds, where he 
was transferred to a Portuguese frigate on the 
point of sailing for Goa; and in spite of his 
protestations, he was obliged to serve asa 
common sailor till the ship returned to Lisbon, 
where he was recognized by Isabelita who 
came to visit the frigate one day about a week 
after her arrival. 

“ She reported his case to the British minis- 
ter, who immediately procured his discharge, 
and an indemnity for the outrage, that made 
him at once a rich man. 

“ A month after his release he was married 
to Isabelita, with whom he embarked in a brig 
bound for London, for the purpose of looking 
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after the property left by his wife on board the 
Courier. 

“The vessel in which they sailed was 
wrecked in the Bay of Biscay. and three days 
afterwards they were taken off by the French 
barque, the only survivors of more than forty 
souls. They had been transferred to the 
Courier only a few hours before we had been 
picked up, and after all our checkered vicissi- 
tudes, there we were once more, all homeward 
bound, and all most happy. 


DART No. II. 


RETRIBUTION. 

“On our arrival in London, the parcels 
containing Isabelita’s money and jewels were 
restored to her, and by her given to her hus- 
band. Ten days after our arrival, Adelaide 
Alwyn became my wife, and two months 
later, Captains Alwyn, Ireton and myself, with 
our wives, sailed once more for Madeira in a 
splendid brig called the Dart, which my fa- 
ther had caused to be built, declaring that the 
Dart should continue in the Madeira trade, in 
spite of the predictions of all the Portuguese 
witches in existence. 

“On our arrival in Funchal, we learned that 
the old hag Lina Faleira had been found dead 
in the street a few days previous to our arri- 


val, and that the scoundrel Arthur Arming- 
ton was on board a British sloop of war, in 
irons, on his way to England, to be tried for 
various crimes against British laws in which 
he had been detected. 

“We returned to London in time to give 
our evidence against the wretch, and hear his 
sentence of transportation for life to the penal 
colonies. Ireton recovered his former vivac- 
ity, and abandoning the sea, became with 
Alwyn a partner in the firm of Faxon, Gould 
& Co. 

“The Dart continued in the trade till the 
winter of 1849, when she foundered in a ter- 
rific gale in sight of Madeira, nearly all her 
crew going down with her. Many people, 
and sailors in particular, believe that the dead 
sybil’s curse still clung to the name, and caus- 
ed the destruction of the Dart. But my fa- 
ther believed nothing of the kind, and soon 
had Dart No. IV. in the trade—the loss of 
which vessel on the coast of Africa I have 
just received intelligence of, and if ever I 
learn the particulars of her destruction you 
shall have them.” 

The story of Guilford Faxon was finished ; 
and as we left the zinc-covered seat on the 
Common where we had been reclining during 
the narration, I said to myself, “that story 
will do to tell again.” 


A CHERISHED MEMORY. 


BY JOSEPH W. NYE. 


One holy Sabbath bright, 
When summer's glories gladdened all the scene, 
When flowers smiled upon their beds of green, 

_ And birds with fond delight 
Sang joyous strains, I sought my garden bower, 
For meditation in the noontide hour. 


And with me, playful there, 
Was one most dear—my darling and my pride, 
Who scarce could tottle by her father’s side— 
Than all the flowers more fair. 
That little one amid the blossoms bright, 
Seemed like an angel from the realms of light. 


Then, little did I know 
’T was the last Sabbath of her visit here ; 
For the next Sabbath rested on her bier 
Her infant form. The glow 
Of health upon her soft and rosy cheek, 
Had paled forever in one short, sad week | 


Such is our mortal life! 
At morn we know not what the eve may bring, 
And dearest treasures take the earliest wing; 
This mortal state is rife 
With trials—yet how truly blest is he, 
Who in them all the hand of God can see. 


id 


®& Tue funeral was over; the hearse had 
borne its load to the country graveyard ; neigh- 
bors had kindly gathered around the grave. 
The coffin had been lowered, the yellow earth 
shovelled upon it, the iron gate closed, and 
the remains left to be consumed and forgotten. 

‘The deceased was an aged man, and had 
been the sole occupant of a grand old man- 
sion, near the place where I was staying. He 
was a pardoned convict; the greater portion 
of his‘life had been passed inside the walls 
of a prison. 

His trial had intensely excited the commu- 
nity at the time, as it brought to light much 
that was mysterious as well as criminal. 

There was something preternatural about 
the place where he resided—so the neighbors 

' asserted—and a superstitious awe crept over 
me, as, returning from the newly-filled grave, 
I approached the tenantless house. There it 
stood, solemn and time-worn,in the spring 
twilight. The mild winds breathed through 
the dark pine-trees; the frogs piped in the 
woodland pastures and in the tarn, and the 
mournful cadence of the whip-poor-will broke 
the stillness of the far-off woodlands. The 
voices of children at play on the greensward 
about the farm-houses, the chore-boy’s whis- 
tle, the distant low of cattle, the gurgle of 
swollen streams by the wayside, the mellow 
air, were at once pleasant and sad. I felt sad 
—that settled sadness when the soul fails to 
grasp the hope of the Christian, and yet is 
conscious that all beside that hope is a phan- 
tasma, a bauble; when the thoughts of death 
and the rapid march of time overcasts the 
future, and the will struggles blindly against 
the inevitable. As I passed the broad lawn 
in front of the decaying mansion, a long, 


rocky pasture, in which was an old well and — 


wellsweep, brought.to mind a strange story 
which the neighbors associated with the spot. 

A woman was.said to haye been seen a 
number of times at nightfall, and, on one oc- 
casion, at early morning, sitting on the curb- 
stone, but, on approaching her, she had become 


lost to view. Wild stories and random spec- . 


ulations about the supposed phantom had for 
years been the staple of a wide circle of gos- 
sips, and the feeling had become settled that 
there had been foul play about the premises, 
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THE ROUND ROOM. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


and that/uncommon sights might startle the 
person who frequented the place after dark, 

The family’s name was Hamlin. The de- 
ceased, Martin Hamlia, was the last of the 
family. His father, Abel Hamlin, obtained 
control of the estate by bis marriage to his 
second wife, a wealthy Spanish girl. She be- 
came insane, and committed suicide by drown- 
ing herself in the pasture well. It was her 
wraith that the neighbors supposed haunted 
the place, 

She left one child, Edgar, to whom, before 
her madness, she had willed the greater por- 
tion of her wealth. 

The house, it was said, contained a round 
room, constructed by an old doctor, which 
was capable of dethroning the reason of the 
occupant, There Abel Hamlin confined his 
young wife, ruined her mind, and obtained 
control of her property. One night, as the 
story runs,a new domestic, hearing a sound 
as of a human being in distress, left her bed 
and groped through the silent rooms, and, 
descending a small staircase, came to the 
door of the room from which the sound pro- 
ceeded. The key had been left in the door, 
and she entered the room; it was round and 
unfurnished, and seemed vacant. Suddenly 
a figure glided out with electrical swiftness; 
the following morning, just before break of 
day, aghriek was heard in the direction of 
the pasture well, and the body of the wretch- 
ed wife was soon after found, drenched and 
lifeless, on the curbstones. 

How much truth there was in these current 
stories, I was not prepared to judge. I was 
a stranger in the community; but, as I wan- 
dered by the shadowy and mysterious-looking 
place that nightfall, I felt a strong curiosity to 
visit the house—a curiosity which I knew 
was shared by many others. 

The subject was canvassed that night at 
my boarding-house, and a few friends agreed 
to visit the place with me on the following 
day. 

Strange to relate,such a room as the neigh- 
bors had described was found, round and mo- 
notonous, and exerting a dizzy influence on 
the one who remained there for any length of 
time. 

For a number of months the house was un- 
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occupied. Some friends of the deceased had 
been written to concerning the estate, but 
they lived at a distance, and I visited the 
house several times before it passed into new 
hands. 

One day, I found, in an antique, chamber, 
or study, an old diary; it was Edgar Ham- 
lin’s, the son of Abel Hamlin by his ill-fated 
wife, It opened with a strange narrative, 
probably half fanciful, half real. I took the 
diary to my rooms, and transcribed the nar- 
rative entire. It was as follows: ‘ 


My father, Abel Hamlin, was twice married. 
By his first wife he had two children, Martin 
and Emerline, His second wife was a Span- 
ish lady of beauty and accomplishments. She 
was my mother, My parents dieda few years 
after my birth, . 

My childhood was gloomy. I lived with 
my half-brother, my guardian. We were 
quite unlike. In appearance he was brusk 
and burly, in habit, cool and ealculating; I 
was slender and effeminate, warm-hearted 
and passionate, 

My sister was an expressionless, unsocial 
girl. I loved both brother and sister with the 
warm, gushing affeetion of a whole-souled 
child; they had a common-place, business- 
like care for me, nothing more, 

The old family house rose through a broad 
sea of waving trees, and leaned steadfastly on 
its white, fluted pillars. My brother’s orders to 
the servants confined me to the limits of the 
house and grounds—a restriction that seemed 
unjust, as Ladvanced in boyhood. Ispentmuch 
of my time in a grand old study, in the second 
stony of the mansion, which, I had been told, 
was the room of my mother. Her portrait 
was there, rigid and deathly, but lighting up 
with human-like smiles, as the last rays of the 
sun shot through the gothic window. In one 
corner stood her piano,a heavy, carved in- 
strument, from whose pearly bark, sof, trem- 
bling music responded to the slightest touch, 
The pictures—the Madonna, the Last Supper, 
the Last Judgment, the Sainte—the arched al- 
coves, glittering with books and graced with 
Statuary,and the grand, stained-glass win- 
dows, casting subdued, visionary light over 
all, lent a church-like appearance to the place, 

I received instruction froma faithful gov- 
erness, and Jearned rapidly. I was fond of 
reading. I read the antiquely-bound novels 
and romances in the alcoves of my room, with 
all the emotions of a sympathetic nature, and 
lived a thousand lives of pleasure and of pain, 


with as many heroes and heroines. My feel- 
ings ebbed and flowed, and subsided to a 
pleasurable calm, at the bidding of each sub- 
tle author. I became enamored with poetry, 
and seemed to live in the superb hyperbole 
that engaged my fancy like a perpetual dra- 
ma, 1 devoured history and biography with 
the eagerness of a neglected and restless mind, 
My sister took lessons on the piano in the 
parlor. I always lingered near, and, when 
the teacher went, returned to my room, clos- 
ed the heavy door, and practised the lesson 
on my mother’s instrument, I loved to pro- 
duce low symphonies, dulcet strains, that 


breathed the soul of sentiment, birdlike war-. 


blings, in rapid and delightful succession, loud 
hosannas, thundering heavily on the sonorous 
bass of the harp, pealing hallelujahs, on whose 
tremendous waves my spirit seemed to mount 
up to the choral melodies that echo from 
walls of jasper and -gates of pearl. I made 
the great soul of Beethoven speak to me from 
the keys, the tender spirit of Mozart breathe 
in my ear the language of sympathy and love, 
the grand genius of Haydn peal forth a dia- 
pason, like the rush of many waters, or the 
far-off anthems of cherubic hosts. I would 
grow weary of inexhaustible melodies, and 
would sink to sleep with my fingers still on 
the keys, 

Only once did my brother hear me play; it 
was a priest’s march, from Mozart. As I 
swept steadily through the multitudinous 
notes, something like admiration kindled in 
his face. When I had finished, I went to his 
knee; he stooped and kissed me. "Twas his 
first and last kiss; it made me unhappy. I 
had tasted senjething of affection; I grew 
hungry for more. . 

My reading, my music, my seclusion, filled 
me with unutterable longings for human 
friendship and love. I tried, by simplicity, by 
art, by amiability, by neglect, to w from 
my brother another expression of affection, 
but all in vain. 

I loved my governess, and felt that she was 
my only sympathetic friend. I disliked many 
of the practical studies she gave me, and neg- 
lected them, but loved the languages. I soon 
acquired both the French and German under 
her skilful training. My brother one day 
heard me cénversing with her in French. I 
sustained my part admirably, and indulged in 
repartee, affecting Frenchy manners. He 
looked surprised ; his tufted eyebrows lower- 
ed, and a lurking jealousy was evident in his 
cold blue eye. 
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“Tis all very fine,” he said, “but the 
child’s education is too superficial. I must 
have a new teacher,” he added, as soon as my 
governess left the room. 

My passion welled up within me. 

“T will never open my lips to a new teach- 
er,” said I, suddenly and defiantly. “ You have 
neglected me, you have shut me out of the 
society of the world. You would make my 
life still more unsocial, by removing my kind- 
hearted governess. It is no fault of hers, if 
my education is superficial. You send away 
my governess, andI am dumb. You cannot 
make me speak. Superficial, indeed! I could 
eclipse you now in any society, and make you 
appear the dupe and dolt that you are.” 

He arose hastily, struck me with his hard 
hand. I threw myself on the sofg, and lay for 
hours, weeping, and choking down my bitter- 
ness of feeling. 

I was roused from my intemperate grief by 
the entrance of my governess. I arose, and 
flung myself upon her bosom. The dearth 
and bitterness of my soul gave place to a re- 
freshing warmth of feeling. 

“ Edgar, my dear pupil,” she said, faltering- 
ly, after a silence, “I have come to bid you 
farewell, perhaps forever. Remember the in- 
junction of your best friend: Marry before 
you become of age.” 

She seemed about to leave, but, lingering, 
said: 

“There is a round room in this house ; 
neser enter it !” 

She broke the embrace, and was gone. 

I flung myself again on the sofa, yielding 
to my nervous system the mastering of rea- 
son. I was sick and feverish; an unnatural 
heat seemed consuming my brain. I felt that 
some sinister deity influenced my life. I 
dwelt on the words of my governess, and the 
opinion became settled in my mind that my 
brother’s surveillance over me had some mys- 
terious design. I remembered his cold, cun- 
ning way; I loathed him, and, with low, re- 
vengeful feelings dulling my senses, I fell 
asleep. 

When I awoke, the night had passed, and 
the morning sun was filling with a golden 
glory the globulous haze, dun fields and au- 
tumn-painted trees. A servant called me to 
breakfast, but I had no heart to leave the 
room. The tempest of passion had left a 
soothing, sensuous calm, and I enjoyed it. 
Sleep stole over me again. I was roused by 
my brother. . » 

“ Edgar,” he whispered, “are you ill?” 
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I was silent. 

“Martin Hamlin,” said I, suddenly, “ you 
are a man of wicked designs. Why have you 
kept me in seclusion these fifteen years? 
Why, like you, may I not go into society, and 
enjoy the world ?” 

He seemed conscience-smitten. 

“He is delirious,’ said a husky voice. 
“ That there koy will be raving crazy yet.” 

I looked across the room, ana beheld there 
a gruff, bluey man, with a tarnished red face. 
It was the doctor. 

That night I was better. 

The next morning I raised the window, 
and gazed moodily out on the lawn. My con- 
science troubled me. I had read in the Holy 
Book that he who hated his brother was a 
murderer. Why not? he possessed the mur- 
derer’s spirit. I was then a spiritual as well 
as a natural orphan. But my brother was so 
cold,so altered. I felt instinctively that he 
regarded me maliciously ; his spirit had frozen 
mine. The prediction of the doctor that I 
should become insane, troubled me. I knew 
the results that follow, like a dreadful judg- 
ment, outbursts of passion like mine. Be- 
sides, I fancied I already had pre-admonitions 
of insanity. Often, as I was falling asleep, or 
was waking, the most common-place thought 
would flit with a startling palpableness across 
my mind. The reflection that I must be 
buried in the ground, that the storms would 
beat above me, and the night brood over my 
rotting remains, would overwhelm me with 
horror, and make existence seem a curse. 
Destiny would rise like a colossal demon be- 
fore mg, Dreams, too, I had, when my spirit 
seemed disembodied, and to roam into the 
past and future, and to probe the heights and 
deeps of space. 

I was roused from these reflections, which 
made my life seem a dismal heritage, by the 
appearance of two forms in the avenue be- 
low. One was Martin, the other a girl, a 
stranger to me, who swept along with a meas- 
ured step, as though marked by music. Her 
rapid, clipped words, which she seemed to 
fling into my brother’s face by a nervous toss 
of the head, were birdlike and charming, and 
her light laugh, ringing out on the pulseless 
air, bespoke a warm, happy heart. They dis- 
appeared among the hollies, and I followed 
the sound of their voices to the arbor by the 
brook. 

Spurred by a corroding resentment towards 
my brother, and by the desire to worm out of 
him any secrets that could be used to his dis- 
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advantage, I went into the lawn, and cautious- 
ly approached the arbor. I entered a circle 
of firs, within hearing, and, for a long time, 
was amused at the girl’s good-humored wit 
and repartee. The conversation was trifling, 
but led to a joke that startled me. 

“If your witless brother,” said the girl, 
“should suddenly become wise, he would heir 
the whole of his mother’s fortune, according 
to her will. I’ve half a‘*mind to try to engage 
his affections. I could be brains for him, 
which would amount to the same as though 
he had them himself, and we should heir the 
estate—eh? You remember the provision, if 
he married young—this house and these 
pleasure-grounds, and all the back country 
for a farm! Some people say he aint so wit- 
less, after all, as you would have him appear. 
Should he suddenly discover common sense, 
the better portion of your property, you know, 
is gone.” 

The secret flashed upon me in an instant. 
I was a backward, stupid child ere my mother 
died. I was to heir the fortune, if capable of 
the charge; if incapable, it was to be con- 
trolled, after the decease of my father, by my 
brother. The house, grounds, and valuable 
tracts of land, belonged to my mother. They 
were mine in full, if I married young; other- 
wise my brother had claims upon them. It 
was his object to represent me as an imbecile, 
and to prevent me from marrying. 

I stole back to the house, bitterly. My soul 
was laid bare by the sense of my wrongs. 

That day there was an unusual bustle about 
the premises; preparations were evidently 
making for the reception of guests. Evening 
came, and the grounds were illuminated with 
colored lights. The feeble moonbeams stream- 
ed over the treetops, and fell on my mother’s 
picture. I fancied I saw a look of sorrow 
there—a prophetic expression, that spoke of 
coming evil. The dumb night wore on; mag- 
nificent equipages wheeled up the avenue, 
gaily-attired people alighted therefrom, and a 
sea of life seemed surging in the parlots be- 
low. I leaned on the frame of the raised 
window, sadly, half believing I had been 
seized with aberration of mind. 

Late in the evening there was a gentle tap 
at the door of the room. My heart beat quick, 
and I beheld color in my face as I passed the 
mirror. I contrasted my physique with Mar- 
tin’s, and could not see why my finely-formed 
features should not prove as agreeable to so- 
clety as his coarse look. I had a hurt, sor- 
rowful expression, but it did not make me 


uneloquent or repulsive. For a moment I 
indulged in something like pride. I- opened 
the door; the girl I had seen with my brother 
in the morning stood before me, a lovely be- 
iig, whose gauzy dress fell round her like a 
shining cloud. Her hair was dark and jew- 
elled; her countenance delicate and tinted; 
her eyes dark and lustrous; her figure lithe 
and symmetrical. She extended her hand, 
glittering with brilliants, apologized, with a 
winning grace, for the intrusion, and intro- 
duced herself as Annie Esler, a friend of my 
brother. 

“Martin tells me you are ill,” she said, 
throwing herself upon the sofa. “I couldn’t 
help thinking of you, sick” in this ghostly 
chamber, and so I stole away, to beguile a few 
moments of your time. O, the party is mag- 
nificent. I wish you could be there.” 

“T was aware that there was an unusual 
gathering below,” said I, “nothing more.” 

She looked surprised. 

“Have you been ill long?” she asked, 
feelingly. 

“TI have been much excited for several 
days,” I replied, “ but grief has been the cause. 
I wish I could tell you all; you seem feeling 
and kind-hearted.” 

I seated myself beside her on the sofa, aud 
continued : 

“Tam fifteen ySars old, and have never 
been allowed to leave these premises. I had 
an excellent teacher, to whom I was much 
attached, but my brother seemed jealous.of 
my progress, and she was dismissed. I have 
no friends, no solace but my books and piano. 
Iam unhappy. My youth is passing without 
the pleasures that others enjoy.” 

“And I know the reason,” she said, nervous- 
ly. ’Tis shameful. Can you play?” she ask- 
ed, looking towards the piano, as if wishing 
to change the subject. 

“Yes,” said 1; “’tis my greatest delight. 
There is something remarkably soothing in 
intellectual music.” 

She sat musing, and then asked: 

“ Will you go to the parlors with me ?” 

“If you wish,” I replied. 4 

She laid her hand gently on my arm, and 
led me down to the swarming rooms. 

The scene was dazzling. The nude nymphs 
of the long row of chandeliers held in their 
hands rose-colored flames, and the cut glass, 
like spilled light, trembled beneath. Perfumes 
and flowers, gems and glittering apparel, mu- 
sic and happy voiceg, human beauty and grace, 
made the place bewitching and bewildering. 
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As we entered the garrulous throng, the 
sound of the piano caused a general silence, 
and I observed my sister playing with indif- 
ferent skill. The performance ended awk- 
wardly, and Annie Esler was importuned to 
play a favorite air from Mendelssohn. We ap- 
proached the instrument; I seated myself 
near her, and was evidently the subject of 
remark. Her playing was rich and intellec- 
tual, a rolling, blending music, and her flute- 
like voice rippled delightfully in the melting 
notes of the accompaniment. She then play- 
ed a plaintive German song, and asked me to 
sing the contralto. Our voices blended as 
one, and the music of the piano dropped, as it 
were, into the undulations of melody. 

_Annie Esler then bid me play. Hardly 
knowing what I did, but swayed by the im- 
pulses of a newborn love, I took niy place at 
the instrument, and found myself dropping, 
as from airy fingers, a masterpiece of the pa- 
triarchal Haydn. It closed in a series of 
melting melodies, calling forth all the latent 
poetry of human nature, and, at the end of 
the performance, a murmur of satisfaction 
broke the silence of the rooms. 

I had found a place in the hearts of all pres- 
ent but two; they were my brother and sister. 
AsI surveyed the crowded rooms, I caught 
Martin’s eye; there was malice in it; I shud- 
dered, and, as I met the ¥lectrical smile of 
Annie Esler, something whispered forebod- 
ingly of evil. 

Annie Esler and I mingled with the eom- 
pany, who received me with unceremonious 
fondness. It seemed like a new life to me—a 
life in which it would be exquisite happiness 
to live perpetually. My heart throbbed once 
with the heart of the world. Alas! 

They were preparing for dancing. Annie 
did not wish to join in the amusement, and I 
could not; so we left the house, and tripped 
up the avenue. The night was changed. The 
sky was murky, the air wet, the lights were 
dull. The chill drew us closely together, and, 
arm in arm, we stood by a smoking torch that 
flared in the night winds. Then and there 
were breathed, artlessly and tenderly in my 
ear, the sweetest words to which I ever 
listened : 

“TI love you!” 

There was a rustle near us; a figure stood 
in the dusk. I felt instinctively it was Martin. 
We turned back, and chatted in the hall. 
The small hours of the night drew near, and 
the party began to disperse, 

Isought my room, with air-castles filling 
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my mind. The silence of the place was op- 
pressive, and brought back fearful trains of 
thought. What would my brother do now? 
He might seek my room with revengeful in- 
tentions that night. A palpable fureshadew- 
ing of something dreadful alarmed me. I 
left the room, and went again into the yard. 

The wet clouds lowered, and seemed heav- 
ing among the trees. The leaves flapped in 
the moving winds, the‘lights were out, every- 
thing was cheerless. I paced up and down 
the avenue. At last I heard a heavy tread 
upon the stairs; a light flared up in my room; 
it was soon out, and I heard the step descend- 
ing. I knew it was Martin’s. He flung him- 
self out of the door, and paced up and down 
the dark avenue,so near me I could have 
touched him. My excitement was intense. I 
determined not to stir, but trust in the friend- 
ly darkness. He passed me several times, and 
I was undiscovered. He drew near again; 
his head was turned towards me; he stopped 
suddenly and firmly. My heart that had 
been beating rapidly, now labored with long, 
heavy throes. A sinking feeling seized me; 
the world seemed whirling giddily about me, 
and I knew no more. 

The next I remember, I was lying on the 
floor of a damp, round room, into which the 
light entered by a circular window near the 
ceiling. I felt unsettled both in mind and body. 
I thought of my cruel destiny; tears trickled 
down my cheek ; my brain was hot, and weep- 
ing dulled the pain. 

At last a smooth, semi-cylindrical door 
opened, and Martin, with a careworn, wicked 
look, entered, and placed food and wine on a 
small, round table in the centre of the room. 
There was a sudden wetness about his eyes as 
he turned towards me; a momentary peni- 
tence was evident in his flaccid cheek and 
broad lined forehead; his square lips opened 
and trembled a little, but shaped voiceless 
words. I was sick of his presence; my light 
frame quivered like an aspen leaf. I hoped 
he would leave me to die. He did leave me. 

I arose, moved the round table to a place 
beneath the window, and, standing upon it, 
gazed out on the landscape. It was a lovely 
day in October, and the sunlight seemed 
dreaming in the mild, mellow sky. Not aleaf 
stirred, the distant meadows wore a sleepy 
glow, the locust piped anon his melancholy 
notes, and the far-off woodlands, tinted with the 
hues of autumn, stood against the western 
sky like the groves of a heathen paradise. 
How sweet the repose of the grave, thought 
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I—forgetfulness and calm! “I will have 
rest,” I said; “to-night I will see the sun set 
for the last time.” 

I was tempted with the dream of suicide, 
The thought of oblivion was eomforting. I 
sat down moodily, till the burnished flecks of 
light reminded me of sunset. 

I arose to see the sunset for the last time. 
I saw it hanging low in the west, in a ming- 
ling, seething sea of phosphoric cloud and 
molten gold, dazing the sight, and seeming to 
antedate scenes apocalyptic. Thoughts of 
the far-off city of jasper and gold thronged 
my mind. Could self-murderers enter there? 

I had resolved to destroy myself at sunset, 
and had planned a way, but the sunset seem- 
ed prophetic of a life-of glory for the good 
beyond the world, a state too beautiful and 
exalted for self-murderers to share. 

Then the thought came to me that the mind 
perished with the body. Did it not? To all 
appearances it did, but it seemed dormant in 
a dream or in a trance, when perhaps it was 
never so active, seeming to live years in a 
moment. Appearances were deceptive. Death 
might be the throe of a spiritual birth to a 
higher life—that would be no stranger than 
the birth that ushered us into existence. Did 
not the very worms become gaudy insects? 
What was the body, after all, but an agent of 
the mind,—as the staff to the limb, and the 
telescope to the eye? Nothing. Did it will, 
act, think or enjoy itself? No. But the 
mind became enfeebled with the body, and 
was, therefore, material. 

I must still stay in the world, and bide my 
time. So I soliloquized, and despair seemed 
to be my portion in life. Again I looked from 
the circular window. The harvest fields were 
beginning to appear lonesome and cold, and 
the crickets among the grass were humming 
the plaint of the evening of the year. Every 
sound broke with an unnatural loudness on 
the air, The last rays of the fallen sun gleam- 
ed on the far-off treetops, and the shadows 
were beginning to hug the earth. As they 
grew thicker, I thought I saw the outlines of 
a figure by a well in the rocky pasture that 
sloped from the yard; it grew more distinct 
as the darkness hid the surrounding objects; 
I could define the very features—they startled 
me; there was much in them that resembled 
my mother’s portrait, As the moon rose, the 
figure faded, I turned away from the window. 

I slept; morning came, and I arose bewild- 
ered. There was something in the roundness 


of the room that exerted upon me an oppres- 
sive and sickening sensation; wherever I 
looked a monotonous roundness blurred my 
mind, and unsettled its use of the facukies. I 
soon perceived that there was something tor- 
menting about the place, and I recalled my 
governess’s injunction, with many startling 
eonjectures as to its mysterious meaning. 

Suddenly a shadow fell upon me, as though 
some huge spectre darkened the light. My 
brain whirled—I had a vague notion that I 
was in extreme danger; my heart beat vio- 
lently, and in a moment its action seemed to 
cease. Iam dying, I thought, I shall soon 
know the great secret. The darkness of death 
is upon me; it will be a far-off day when the 
archangel’s summons shall rekindle the light 
of these eyes. Something white floated by, 
and a priest-like voice uttered the words: 

“ What is time to the dead? in the moment 
death darkens the eyes, the great consum- 
mation of the world is revealed.” 

I felt a sinking sensation, and became un- 
conseious, The next I recollect, I seemed 
disembodied, My form lay before me with its 
powers suspended, It was a sickening sight, 
I fled away. I had aspiritual body, and its 
faculties at once obeyed the beck of the will; 
as quick as thought could fly to a place, I 
was there. I went to a far region of space; 
it was a Paradise of beasts and birds that once 
swelled the living tides of earth. I behe 
sidereal vision; the telescopic stars we 
nothing to the revolving diadems of constella- 
tions about them, circling onward, onward, 
upward, upward till all seemed a glittering 
blaze and glory of worlds. I mounted up- 
ward, till, intoxicated with celestial glories, 
the earth seemed like a dreamy romance, 
shadowy and dim. I remembered my love te 
Annie Esler; in a moment I was with her; 
she was in the lawn with Martin, by a cool, 
old willow; his hand pressed hers lovingly, 
but I lay sweetly and invisibly upon her 
breast. Again I went forth into space; again 
things of which the wildest imagination had 
searcely dreamed crowded upon my vision, 

Suddenly, I lost control of my faculties; I 
heard a rushing of wings above me, and was 
hurled downward. An abyss yawned beneath 
me, dark as night, silent as the grave, and 
unfathomable as the depths of space. Down, 
down I sunk, impelled by some irresistible 
power. The shades grew darker and the 
darkness thicker. A gigantic clock at last 
glimmered afar ; its figures appeared like mis- 
shapen constellations, its hands like flaming 
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comets. I neared the glittering phenomenon, 
and sunk by it into a more stagnant darkness, 
till I lay, spell-bound and quaking with fear, 
on the billows of a mighty chaos. Far, far 
above me, like a dim constellation, appeared 
the gigantic clock. I wondered what my next 
state would be, and waited for a change. Sus- 
pense tortured me; I lived over again in 
mournful recollection the days of my life; 
weeks and months seemed to pass in the 
retrospect, but no change relieved the monot- 
onous horror of my situation. The hand on 
the mighty dial seemed to move not. I loath- 
ed existence, and longed for annihilation. 
At last I thought the hand of the mighty 
dial moved. I watched it withhope. Years, 
decades, centuries seemed to pass—it moved 
——it was nearer the figure one. Thousands, 
millions of years seemed to pass in the vigil; 
I remembered but vaguely my existence on 
earth. Nearer, nearer approached the hand 
to the figure; it reached it; an appalling 
sound like a thousand thunders shook the 
regions of space; the gigantic clock struck, 
not one, but NEVER. It echoed and re-echoed 
upward and downward ; it reverberated again 
and again through the distant heights and 
far deeps of space. The comet-hand swept 
back to its original place. Was this eternity? 
what then was life to this? Despair seized 
me; arush of wings Went by, and a mighty 
uttered: “The clock of eternity never 
&. one.” 

In a moment the whole scene changed. A 
far-off twilight, a halo of tempered lustre and 
subdued purple, glimmered on the hills in the 
occident. Cool, delicious airs floated aimless- 
ly about. I stood by a grave; wild flowers 
bloomed there, the last of the fading year. It 
was a neglected grave among antique mar- 
bles and zigzag, moss-grown tombstones. A 
ghostly slab stood at the head, and the spark- 
ling sculpture read, Maria Dhu Hamlin, Aet. 
20. The vision passed; the series of hallu- 
cinations ended, and I was again a being of 
the world. 

When I recovered my self-consciousness, I 
found myself sitting beside a domestic on a 
sunny bank near the mansion. A most pal- 
pable and hateful recollection of the round 


room haunted me, and my brain seemed in a 
measure paralyzed. I could will, but many 
of my faculties were incapable of obeying; I 
had distinct conceptions, but was unable to 
express them coherently. Like an agonized 
poet of whom I once read, my mind, in a 
fleshy tomb, seemed buried above ground. 


The independence of mind of matter, the en- 
tity of soul, and the subtile mechanism of the 
brain through which the soul acts, were ap- 
parent to me, a rare and strange gift. 

I lived in a room in the basement, and a 
domestic, a squalid, cynical old woman, seem- 
ed to have the oversight of me. I was evidently 
regarded by the domestics as idiotic. My 
brother looked altered, and Annie Esler was 
the mistress of the premises; she was, I soon 
discovered, my brother's wife. Things about 
the place seemed altered. How many days 
or months or years had passed since my con- 
finement in the round room? Had my life 
been wholly passed in the world? Would 
my brain ever throw off the incubus that 
throttled it, and resume its buoyance ? 

Time fled heavily; stil I had certain glim- 
merings of pleasure, seasons of sweet contem- 
plation. Did the fall winds sow the fields 
with plumed seeds, or the boreal tempest, like 
the crack of doom, break the spell of breath- 
less days, or the vernal sun, like the vision of 
angels, call forth the resurrection of the year. 
I beheld in each scene a Superior Intelligence, 
and delighted myself in tracing the thoughts 
of the Infinite. 

One day I wandered beyond the enclosure 
of the mansion into a bleak, open space of 
hill and dale. Rare trees and sparsely cover- 
ed evergreens, broken rocks, boulders, ribbed 
and gray and matted with ferns. Beyond was 
a nook of evergreens by the highway leading 
to the city. Thither I strayed. It was a 
burial place; it looked strangely familiar. 
Marbles, antique and fantastic, stood ghost- 
like among the dark green trees. I amused 
myself in deciphering the inscriptions, many 
of which were in French.’ I at length paused 
before a slab that startled me. The inscrip- 
tion was, Maria Dhu Hamlin, Aet. 20. It 
was the same spot and the same stone I had 
seen in my hallucination. It was the grave 
of my mother. Had I dreamed aright of the 
place, or had I really visited the place before? 


I made a discovery at last which proved the 
turning point of my strange history. I ob- 
served that the effect of sunlight was salutary ; 
it strengthened and regulated my brain. I 
used therefore to roam much in mild weather 


in the sun; the sun-baths invigorated the 


nervous system, the brain, and gradually did 
my mind recover the use of its organs. Of 
this I said nothing. I purposely grew more 
sullen, and appeared more vacant, for I felt 
that new calamities awaited me if I discover- 


ed returning mental health. 
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My brother’s domestic relations became un- 
happy. A young woman, a dashing brunette 
of versatile accomplishments and rare con- 
versational gifts, engaged his affections, and 
his conduct towards his wife became altered. 
Whatever she said to him seemed unwelcome; 
he always replied laconically, in a coarse, 
hard way. She was a blameless and beautiful 
woman; she felt his unkindness keenly; her 
eyes were often red and swollen with weep- 
ing, and her health failed. I pitied her deep- 
ly—she was kind to me, and my old affection 
lingered. 

I was not permitted to sit at the table with 
the family, but, in a quiet manner, she would 
give me a portion of whatever delicacies came 
into the house. I have,known her to deny 
herself to do this, She watched over me with- 
out seeming to do so, for the dwarfed, dull- 
minded old woman that looked after me was 
often under the influence of narcotics, for 
which she spent her scanty pittance. My 
returning health relieved my countenance of 
the vacant look that had settled upon it, and 
gave animation to my system. I could have 
startled Annie by the most sane conversation, 
but I feared I was not wholly recovered, and 
something told me that in silence was dis- 
cretion. 

My health returning, the necessity of chang- 
ing my situation constantly engaged my at- 
tention. It was a perplexing subject—I had 
no friends ; the people in the vicinity would 
regard my story as an aberration of the mind; 
I should be regarded as a lunatic by an attor- 
ney; and a life of poverty and hardship 
awaited.me if I secretly fled to some remote 
portion of the country. 

While considering the different plans that 
presented themselves, a terrible suspicion 
fastened itself upon my mind. Annie Esler 
was sick, and gradually grew worse. She 
was attended by the old, tarnished-faced 
doctor. My brother and the doctor were in 
frequent consultation. The servants were 
constantly speaking of Mrs. Hamlin’s strange 
sickness. They said she was cold and death- 
like—that she was convulsed at intervals, 
that her mind wandered, that she had sent 
for the portrait in the study (my mother’s), 
and on beholding it she had exclaimed: 
“The same, the same.” 

Isuspected that the old doctor had been 
bribed by my brother to poison her. I be- 
lieved that the doctor was capable of the most 


heartless crimes, and J knew that the unhap- 


py wife stood in the way of my brother’s love 
for an artfal and beantiful woman. 

It was a sultry night in August; the air 
was still and feverish ; the moon, hanging low 
on the verge of the watery horizon, as- 
cended slowly through the black flecks of 
clouds; the trees and the shrubbery seemed 
lifeless and dreamlike. The windows of the 
mansion were open, except those of the sick 
room; the servants were lounging on the iron 
settees about the grounds. My brother was 
reading by the window in the sitting-room. 
A dark form stole up the avenue, and entered 
the house. It was the doctor. I had heard a 
servant say that Annie was worse, that she 
was sinking fast, and that it would not be 
strange if that night was her last. 

The doctor and my brother were alone in 
the sitting-room. A buttery joined the room 
and communicated with it by a small, sliding 
shutter. I glided noiselessly into the buttery, 
and looking through the shutter saw the doc- 
tor and Martin conversing earnestly in a 
monotone. The conversation was evidently 
drawing to a close. 

“Send for me as soon as it is over,” said 
the doctor, rising. “I will conduct the exam- 
ination. It is arranged.” 

“TI have confidence in you,” said my 
brother. 

“TI helped your father once in a similar 
case,” returned the doctor. “ You remember 
the round room, and his last wife’s sickness ?” 

The doctor took from his pocket a vial, 
handed it to my brother, and strode nervously 
out of the room. 

My brother sat silently, with a dark, de- 
signing look, the spectre of his own spirit. 
Suddenly he arose, and pushed aside the shut- 
ter near where I was standing, and, reaching 
into the buttety, withdrew a small bottle of 
wine. His hand shook, his eyes flashed ner- 
vously; I could hear his heart palpitate. He 
poured the contents of the vial into the wine, 
and shuddered at the act as though the All- 
Seeing eye pierced his very soul. I had step- 
ped back, and’ was unperceived. While feel- 
ing about in the dark for the shelf against 
which to lean, my hand came in contact with 
some bloody meat. I drew it back quickly; 
the blood startled me, and, for a moment, 
made me forget my situation, and I threw 
forward the bloody hand electrically into the 
stronger light before the shutter. I heard 
the wine bottle drop and break; I heard a 
gasp, a hollow, rattling sound, and a heavy, 


nerveless fall. I peered through the open 
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shutter, and saw my brother lying corpse, 
like on the floor. He had seen the bloody 
hand, and thought it an apparition. Super- 
stition had unnerved him; it is a strange 
phenomenon, this fear which the guilty have 
of the curse of disquieted spirits; does it have 
some connection with reality ? 


The doctor re-entered, and seemed trans- 


fixed to the scene. I stepped suddenly from 
the buttery, and, taking the back stairway, 
hurried to Annie’s chamber. 

There the scene was more startling, if pos- 
sible, than the one I had left. In the solitary 
chamber, whose close air seemed miasma, lay 


a waxy-faced form with fixed glassy eyes—a 
form whose only appearance of life was the 
tremors of agony which at intervals overcast 
the features. 

I locked the deor, and opened the heavy 
window. The moonlight grew dim; the 
northern sky was overcast by heavy clouds, 
sable and gusty ; fresh winds broke the silence 
of the air and came roaring through the trees. 
It revived the wax-like figure. 

She turned her head slowly. She surveyed 
the room with a half vacant look. Her eye 
fell on me, and seemed rivetted. There was 
wetness at last about the long, dark lashes. I 
saw that she was conscious. 

“ Annie Esler,” said I, standing at the bed- 
side, “ take no medicine that the doctor leaves. 
I believe he has been giving you poison.” 

She stared pitifully at me, and only said: 

“T know.” 

There was a roaring of the wind amid the 
pine groves; the night-torches flared, casting 
dismal shadows abont the room. The billowy 
clouds rolled rapidly up the sky; the rain 
came dashing down, beating against the foli- 
age of the trees. Delicious breezes laden 
with the scent of the smitten leaves stole 
anon into the room. The emaciated invalid 
seemed greatly revived. 

* Annie,” said I. 

She pressed my hand. 

“ Edgar,” said she, starting up with a gleam 
of hope in her weird eye. “Go immediately 
to the first house east, tell the man confident- 
ly your suspicions. Tell him to send express 
for my father.” 

She sunk back, exhausted by the effort. In 
a moment I dashed the medicine that the doc- 
tor had left on the sideboard out of the win- 
dow, and prepared to leave. Just then I 
heard a footfall ascending the stairs. I knew 
it was the doctor’s. He vered endeavored 
to open the door., 
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“ Who’s there?” he demanded grufily. 

“One will make of you another Dr. Faustis, 
if youfenter this room,” I replied, in a high 
tone. “ Murderer, begone!” 

A peal of thunder like the crack of doom 
rolied along the heavens. I heard his step 
rapidly descending, I left the house, locki 
the chamber door and taking the key. I went 


to the first house east, aroused the head of the 


family, and told him the situation of my 
brother’s wife and gave him my suspicions. 
He immediately despatched a servant for 
Annie’s father, and another to the city physi- 
clan, and, taking his pistols went back with 
me to the sick chamber. 

The old doctor saw us a8 we passed through 
the entry, and heard us ascending the stairs, 
Iheard him going out. The next morning 
he was seen leaving the place, and his where- 
abouts have since been unknown. 

We staid in the sick room that night. The 
clouds moved southerly, the stars came out, 
the night became still, cool and beautiful. We 

sat silently—they were solemn hours. 

In the morning the physician arrived from 
the city; he pronounced the case poison, and 
prescribed the proper antidotes. 

Annie Esler recovered. My brother’s shock 
threw him into a nervous fever. The strong 
man was delirious, and seemed like a restless, 
imprisoned spirit, to whose work of destruc- 
tion the Deity had put an end. 

Annie’s father arrived with friends. My 
brother was placed under arrest. Weeks of 
excitement followed. My brother recovered 
and was placed in confinement, and I was 
summoned to attend the trial. 

I was the principal witness. I told in @ 
melting manner the cruelty that Annie Esler 
had suffered, and narrated pathetically the 
story of my life and wrongs. The revelation 
of a spectre would not have been more start- 
ling and appalling to the self-condemned and 
ruined defendant. 

Annie Esler was divorced. I asserted my 
righte—the witnesses to my mother’s will 
were found, and evidenced in my favor. I 
received my rightful inheritance, which, be- 
sides other large property, embraced the 
mansion and grounds, 

In solitary confinement, in a room not 
round, but square and small, Martin reviews 
his life of error. I am kind to him; I visit 
him in his cell, I send him books from my 
library, and delicacies from my table; I pity 
him. 


Annie Esler and I live in the great old 
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mansion. The grounds will soon be illumin- 
ated again; music and the pattering of merry 
feet will again fill the gorgeous parlors, and, 
in the hush of merry voices will be heard a 
voice more solemn: 

“ Wilt thou take this man to be thy law- 
fully wedded husband ?” 


And a delicate, careworn but beautiful wo- 
man will answer: 
will.” 


Mem. Oct. 1st,18—. To-day the old doe- 
tor’s premises were searched. Among his 


papers was found the following note: 


“Dear A. H.:—A round room, construeted 
at certain angles, will unsettle the mind in 


the use of its organs, and produce «@ kind of 


insanity in which the soul seems to exist in a 
state distinct from the body. x D.* 


So ended the introduction to the diary. 

We have already stated that Martin Ham- 
lin was pardoned, and outlived the other 
members of the family, and resided in the old 


mansion. I visited the graveyard once after 
the burial. The graves and the dust of the 
unhappy family peacefully mingled, but the 


_ Spirits of the sleepers, I reflected, had gone 


different ways. I left the place, feeling like 


Fr “that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fearand dread, 
And, having once turned round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head, 


Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.” 


AN ALLEGORY. 


BY MARY N. DEARBORN. 


Amid the flowers all fresh and young, 
I marked a blossom fair; 

A tiny bud, that wooed the breeze, 
And lent its perfume there. 

The early dew had kissed its cheek, 
And blush of morning shone, . 

With glowing tints among the leaves, 
Who claimed it for their own. 


The gardener watched with careful eye 
O’er this his favorite gem; 

And kindred roses sought to guide 
Each withering blast to them; 

When lo, a glorious form was seen 
To bend his pinions low; 

A wondrous beauty tinged his cheek, 
And decked his spotless brow. 


Why drooped that bud its tiny head? 
Why turned those roses pale ? 

And wherefore was its fragrance borne 
Upon the envious gale? 

Long had they watched, for well they knew 
That bud, so strangely bright, 

Was fitting only for the fields 
Of uncreated light. 


In vain they sought to hide-its form 
From the All-Seatching Eyes, 


That long had viewed its glowing wealth, 
And marked it for the skies. 

“ Go down and take yon blushing bud, 
To wintry storms exposed ; 

And bear its beauty to the land 
Where fadeless beauty blows.” 


He spake, and quickly was it plucked 
From off the parent stem, 

And opened ‘neath those sunnier skies— 
*Twould ask no tears of them. 

Nor would it seek this colder clime, 
Where clouds and darkness reign, 

When once ’t had felt the cheering breath 
That feeds the heavenly plain. 


The summer flowers have come again, 
And brilliant roses bloom ; 

But never can a bud be found, 
Transplanted from the tomb. 

They'd never seek the storms of earth, 
Who'd known a sunnier sphere ; 

They’d never bear the wintry blasts 
That hide their glories here. 


Then wherefore should those roses weep 
To find their favorite gone, 
Forevermore to meet the light 
Of an eternal dawn? 
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THE FALLING LEAF. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


The closing hours of Autumn’s golden reign, 

The fading flowers, and withered, falling leaves, . 
But mirror forth of our own lives the wane, 

For we are gathered as the ripened sheaves, 


Departed is the green and odorous bloom— 
So lately clothed the valley and hillside ; 

Thd pallid grass but addeth to the gloom’ 
Which naked branches herald far and wide. 


And so my heart will don its weeds and weep, 
As sadly fades the pale, descending year; 
However silently its counsel keep, , 
Yet o’er the lesson can but drop a tear! 


Tom Smita “could do anything.” All his 
friends and companions believed in his univer- 
sal capacity, and he himself was satisfied of it. 
A dashing cleverness in whatever he attempt- 
ed, made even his failures seem better evidence 
of genius than the success of other men. 
“ He might if he would,” was the verdict of 
his admirers. “I could do it, if I thought it 
worth my while,” was Tom’s own consolation 
under reverses and disappointments. 

At school he was chiefly remarkable for in- 
attention to his studies, while an occasional 
brilliant triumph, when all around expected 
complete disgrace, forced the admiration of 
teachers and pupils at his talents, and their 
regret at his neglect and abuse of them. He 
was content with such partial successes, and 
was, moreover, proud of his contempt for his 
own abilities, which others so much admired 
and envied. He delighted to show the plod- 
ders, as he called them, that the snail does not 


always beat, in the race with the hare, as the . 


fable teaches, though the snail does labor on 
continually, and the hare stops every now and 
then for a frolic at the brook-side. Such was 
the character which he carried from the school 
to the university. And when he was thence 
expelled for the eccentricities of his genius, 
which were developed in a shower of stones 
against a professor’s windows, he comforted 
himself with the distich : 


THE STORY OF A GENIUS. 


BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


. 


“For more true joy Marcellus, exiled, feels, 
Than Cesar, with a senate at his heels.” 


That, by the way, is a couplet which has 
been applied, with admirable originality, dur- 
ing every college rebellion, and the rustica- 
tion or expulsion consequent, which have 
occurred since college miscontluct was first 
in fashion. Little consolation does it present, 
however, to the parents whose hopes are de- 
feated, and whose expectations are disappoint- 
ed by the misconduct of the son. Small 
promise of after usefulriess do such beginnings 
afford,—liftle warrant of reward for parental 
culture, in the life-harvest of the boy. 

Now let us advance over the somewhat stale 
description of a reckless youth to his maturer 
manhood. Despite of the prophecies of the 
comforters of his parents that the “ ne’er-do- 
weel” Tom Smith, would “ never come to any- 
thing,” behold him admitted to the bar, with 
unusual honors. The shame of being taunted 
with his inefficiency had spurred him to such 
unwonted exertion and application, as devel- 
oped his full strength. For once, Tom had 
done his best, and so triumphantly did he 
make his entree upon his professional career, 
that it began to be suspected that he was un- 
justly misrepresented by those who asserted 
that he was idle and negligent at college. 
Business flowed in upon him apace; and the 
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novelty ofhis position, its excitement, in which 
he delighted, and the pleasure of having as- 
serted his ability by a victory over circum- 
stances, set him up completely in his own 
heart. 

But his application did not long continue. 
The position which he had gained, as it were, 
ata jump, he had not industry sufficient to 
retain by hard labor; and hard labor only can 
maintain him who by accident, or a specious 
appearance of fitness, reaches a place for 
which he is really incompetent, Tom had 
genius but not learning. He sported with the 
feelings of his clients, as he had long been in 
in the habit of doing with his own; and though 
he often succeeded in retrieving the affairs 
entrusted to him, by desperate plunges, at the 
close of long and weary doubts, his clients 
were not so grateful for being saved “by the 


skin of their teeth,” as the proverb expresses - 


it,as Tom thought they should have been, 
They did not relish being thrown overboard, 
to display his skill in rescuing them from 
drowning; and if extrication from fearful 
dilemmas did minister to Tom’s triumphs, 
they could not forget that his carelessness had 
placed them in their difficulties, They did 
not like that their causes and their property 
should be put in peril by his negligence, in 
order that the hair-breadth victory should 
exalt his reputation; and would far rather 
that a little of the plodding industry which 
he despised should secure them from the first, 
than that they should come in victors at the 
last, by a coup de main. It resulted, at last, 
that Thomas Smith, Esq., was avoided as 
counsel by careful men, but was summoned in 
desperate cases, which none other cared to 
undertake. Under such a stimulus he was al- 
most uniformly successful; and thus, without 
the true requisites of a sound jurist, he had a 
conqueror’s reputation, and a fitful, though, 
on the whole, a lucrative practice. There is 
a western boast which illustrates the life of 
such men. He could fall lower, and still rise, 
or, a8 the phrase is, “ dive deeper and come up 
drier” than almost any other. It was always 
dark night or bright sunshine with him—a 
fearful storm, or a dead calm. 

At length it occurred that some business in 
which he was engaged required the interven- 
tion of the Legislature. His presence at the 
capital was required to expedite it. One prop- 
osition in the consultations with his clients 
led to another, until it was suggested that it 
Were better to elect him as a representative, 
than to depute him as a lobby member. The 


matter was talked over, and as those of the 
public who knew the secret saw no particular 
fitness in the election of a lawyer with half-a- 
dozen clients in a particular case, as his actual 

¢ constituency, there were strong symptoms of 
opposition, But this only stimulated him. 
It spurred his energy, and fixed his determi- 
nation to be elected, for though he cared little 
for the honor, and knew the profit was noth- 
ing, to be opposed was to ensure his success, 
He threw himself into the work with his whole 
energy, and after vigorous canvassing, caucus- 
ing and exertion, he was returned by a majori- 
ty of ten votes; a much more acceptable 
triumph to him than if he had been elected by 
a majority of ten hundred. To have been 
unanimously elected would have possessed no 
charms for him; and had the reception of his 
nomination indicated an appearance of una- 
nimity among the electors in his favor, we do 
believe he would have declined the intended 
honor. 

In the Legislature he was true to his old 
character. He was placed at the head of an 
important committee, in compliment to his 
reputation, but his committee work was really 
nothing. In drawing up reports and investi- 
gating the subjects referred, he had absolutely 
no share. But his “genius” stood him in 
good stead, for with his powerful natural 
abilities, he could astonish those who drew up 
the reports, by making a better defence than 
they; and his skillful ad captandum hits and 
witty repartees, his unbounded assurance and 
wonderful readiness completed the work 
which others had begun, and made him who 
was really the cipher in the business seem the 
character, by whom only the others had sig- 
nificance. Tom was delighted with legisla- 
tion. It was,as he managed it,a glorious, 
continual contest against odds, which made 
his fame ring again, and he was really almost 
deceived into the belief that he was a states- 
man. 

But the Hon. Mr. Smith’s course was not 
all sunshine, His old carelessness threw him 
into a troublesome difficulty. He was absent 
from his post when a decisive vote was taken 
upon the very question which he had been 
elected to carry—and he was horrified one 
morning to find that his opponents had taken 
advantage of his absence to defeat his clients, 
Great and terrible was the wrath of his friends, 
andeven Tom Smith—lucky Tom Smith— 
appeared at last in a lane which seemed to 
have no turn. He saw no mode in which he 
could retrieve himself, and no excuses pre- 
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sented themselves with which he could face 
his friends. It was such a palpable and un- 
patdonable fault, so grossly inexcusable, that 
éven our hero was ready to despair. But his 
good fortune did not yet desert him. One of 
the “ plodders ”"—and genius is often more in- 
debted to the plodders than the world suspects 
—saved him from destruction. A careful, old, 
dull-headed tactitian, who was in the same 
interest with Smith, voted against him, in 
order to secure a right to move a “ reconsid- 
eration.” This was opening enough for Smith. 
It was a breach in the enemy’s defences, into 
which he threw himself, and, with his old suc- 
cess, turned the tables, and came off with 
flying colors, and more admiration than ever. 
But he had given, also, an endorsement of his 
old character, that he was “not fit to be 
trusted.” 

The session wore away, but the Hon. Mr. 
Smith had lost his interest in the public busi- 
ness. It had no more charms for him. The 
great excitement was over, and he turned with 
distaste from the formal phraseology of acts 
te repeal acts, acts to modify acts, acts to 
continue acts, and all the forasmuches, where- 
ases, preambles, chapters and sections of rou- 
tine law-making. He sought excitement some- 
where else—and found it. Where? 

Thereby hangs a tale—or rather the moral 
of our tale. The key to the Hon. Mr. Smith’s 
strange negligence was the same that will too 
often explain the “aberrations of genius.” 
He was fond of deep potations and of luxuri- 
ous food. He liked the wit and excitement of 
the dinner table, and the supper. He was the 
soul of convivial parties, and was prone to the 
et ceteras which fill up the days of those whose 
nights dre given to revelry, the excitement of 
the billiard room and the bowling alley, the 
early mingling of strong drink. In these 
scenes he could shine without effort. Ready 
applause and hearty appreciation followed all 
the sallies of so distinguished a convive. To 
such haunts and to such companions he was 
ready to fly, not only from phe fatigue of his 
profession, but to escape that fatigue before 
he incurred it. 

The Hon. Mr. Smith would have quietly-re- 
tired from public life entirely, at the close of 
his first term, bnt there were two reasons 
against it. One was, that he liked the license 
of the capital—the other, that he found “ pub- 
lie sentiment” so unanimous against his re- 
election, that to decline to contend would be 
a palpable defeat. In neglecting the business 
of the House, he had suffered the district 
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which he represented to lose some important 
advantages, and the people were not at all 
disposed to forgive him. Again he- nerved 
himself forthe contest. Again he succeeded. 
Defeat would have been better for him. 

We must spare the reader the narrative of 
all the downward steps by which the Hon, 
Thomas Smith became a sot. The first steps 
in this path were taken many years before. 
In his youth and college days, his dangerous 
passion for praise, and fondness for unwise 
excitement, had betrayed him into the love of 
drink, and if conscience or some considerate 
friend warned him to beware, the deceptive 
promise was. ready—*O,I cannot sink! I 
recover myself too easily.” The recklessness 
of danger which grows out of over-confidence 
—the estimate of his own powers which made 
bim despise the fear of being taken at a dis- 
advantage, ruined "Tom Smith, as it has ruined 
many more, The pride which exults in self- 
debasement (not abasement), in order that it 
may be shown from how low a depth to rise 
is possible, is much more common than is 
usually imagined. There is scarce an outcast 
in the world who does not imagine that he 
could re-establish himself, if only he thought 
it worth his while, and would set about it! 

Down! Down! The elasticity of the strong- 
est must give way at last, and the mind sym- 
pathizes with the besotted, as well as with the 
vigorous body. We have not mentioned 
Smith’s wife, but it must not therefore be in- 
ferred that he had none. Women are admirers 
of the brilliant and the bold; and each of 
Tom’s hairbreadth successes would have pro- 
cured him a wife, if it were the custom of the 
country thus to multiply. That his disgrace 
and excesses brought unhappiness upon her 
and misfortune upon his children, is the old 
story of every inebriate’s home. 

At last he was givenover. Even his wife— 
and wives hope to the last—had ceased to ex- 
pect that he could recover, or that, from the 
deep disgrace into which he had plunged, 
there was any expectation of his emerging. 
He still had professional business. Pick- 
pockets with more aliases than changes of 
garments: inebriates, to whose names “ drunk 
and disorderly” was as invariable an affix as 
esquire is to that of a gentleman—all the host 
of the particular acquaintance of the police 
were his clients. “Even in his ashes lived his 
wonted fire,” and the police transactions were 
never so interesting as when the Hon. Thomas 
Smith “appeared for the defendant.” He 


often astonished those who had, and those who~ 
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had not known him in better days, by manag- 
ing petty cases with a skill worthy of a better 
arena. This was triumph enough for him! 
Tell him he could do better if he would, and 
he would acknowledge the compliment with 
such a full appreciation of its truthfulness, as 
indicated that he considered it unnecessary 
labor to make the trial. 

It so chanced one day, that he heard himself 
discussed, when the interlocutors were not 
aware that he was listening. And he heard 
them, moreover, reach the calm and sad con- 
clusion that he was sunken past recall or re- 
covery. They agreed that he had so wasted 
his energy and impaired his strength, mental 
and physical, that further expectation for him 
there was none, except that he would die like 
a drunken swan—if such a bird were possible 
—in singing in bacchine eloquence his own 
defence against being committed as a 


vagrant. 

“Perhaps so,” said Smith. A new resolve 
was awakened in him. People doubted that 
he could overcome temptation, He would 
see! 

From that moment he put the resolve in 
practice. It was the most severe struggle he 
had ever undertaken, but his re-awakened 
pride, seconded by a strong will, was triumph- 
ant. He raised himself from the kennel, as he 
had promised himself he would, and ended 


life where he should have commenced it, a 
sober man. 

But where, meanwhile, were the “ plodders,” 
the snails, as he used to style them, when he 
likened himselfto the hare? All in positions 
of competence and ease, which he could never 
hope to reach. They had gained in the long 
race, though often and often he had frolicked 
past them in derision, Man cannot always 
retain his youth, and premature old age settles 
hard upon him, even though he be a genius, 
who lives too fast. Let the young and over- 
confident, the apt and able, especially, beware 
how they waste their lives and trifle with their 
powers. It is agreeable to astonish one’s 
friends, and to disappoint one’s foes; but it is 
not safe to do it at yourown expense. Feeble 
old Justice Shallows may chuckle over the 
irregularities of their youth, but it is better, 
while the page is fair, to make no blurs upon 
it. It is very much toa man’s credit to re- 
form from vice or dissipation, but it is better 
—as the good book advises us respecting con- 
tention—to leave such things off before they 
be meddied with. Hon, Thomas Smith will 
tell you so, though he has been so long, of 
later years, in good repute, that his younger 
friends do not remember when he stood other- 
wise, Genius, unguided by abiding principle, 
and unaccompanied by industry, is a danger~ 
ous gift, 
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BY CHARLES STEWART. 


Through all the amber wood and russet ground, 
The autumn rain hath poured a plenteous flood; a 

All day the winds have made an ominous sound, 

And from the old barnyard there does resound 
A garrulous quarrel mid the feathered brood. 
The honest oxen gaze in rueful mood, - 

From out the shed, where each a shelter gains, 
And garnered ’neath its golden treasure bends, 
That yearly almoner, old Autumn, sends, | 

But lo! a white vision sudden reigns, ‘ 

And floating snow succeeds the falling rains, 7 
The mighty flakes in multitude descends— 

Ah, feathery snow, what pleasure dost thou bring! 

I see the dashing steeds—I hear the sleighbells ring! 
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To-pay I am sitting beneath the shade of 
the very pine grove where I sat, years and 
years ago, listening to a tale of love as sweet, 
if not so lasting, as that which was told in 
Paradise, by the first lover. Ah, me! per- 
haps Adam would not have been so constant, 
had there been other eyes than Eve’s beam- 
ing upon him—other hearts answering to the 
beats of his own. He was never tried! 

It was from Howard Ashley's lips that I 
heard the tale, on a sweet summer afternoon 
when the brook ran cool and murmuring at 
our feet, and the great tall pines shielded us 
from the rays that burned so fiercely else- 
where. There was music of bird and bee 
around us, and the whole scene was as per- 
fect as if it had really lain in the old-world 
Eden of which we read and imagine so much. 
My lover, too, was one who seemed 80 
noble, so good! I had not been long ac- 
quainted with him, but long enough to feel 
that he was far beyond any I had yet known, 
in the best qualities of heart and mind. I be- 
lieved this with all a woman’s perfect con- 
fidence in the man who loved her. He had 
gained the sanction of my friends before ad- 
dressing me; and my father and mother were 
as trusting as myself. 

We passed three happy months together. 
The autumn set in with unusual splendor. 
We lived almost wholly out of doors, sheltered 
from the fall winds by our protecting groves. 
Together we watched the changing forestse— 
the crimson and golden glories that took on 
new aspects each day. I enjoyed every md- 
ment. The days came/round, bringing such 


luxury enough to live even. 
“I knew—I knew it could not last !” 


Or, I might have known it, from some 
secret, subtle sense of that foreboding of com- 
ing events that steals in amid the richest 
enjoyments. 

But I would not listen to the warning, I 
put it from me. Why should not life be sweet 
tome? Others had been blessed with love 
and happiness, and why notI? SoI hushed 
the voice that whispered of doubt, and gave 
my whole heart to the sweet inspiration that 
was breathing to my soul. 

It was the very last day in October, and 


sweet draughts of life to my lips that itseemed — 
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A LOVE PASSAGE. 


BY MARION GREY. 


Howard was going. I suffered not even his 
absence to make me unhappy; for at our next 
meeting, we should be united. No more 
parting after that, until death should come; 
and what young and ardent heart ever pauses 
on the threshold of bliss, to think of death ? 

I was an only child; my one sister having 
died in my childhood. But my two cousins, 
Sarah and Annie Hale, were dear to me as 
sisters; and my dear mother, anticipating my 
loneliness during the coming winter, kindly 
invited them both to pass it with us. Their 
society and Howard’s letters left me no room 
to repine. The letter came every week, - 
freighted with love and with brilliant hopes 
for the spring. My cousins sat with me, 
through mornings, assisting me to prepare the 
bridal trousseau which my mother had pro- 
vided liberally. We dined at early country 
hours, and our afternoons, if pleasant over- 
head, were devoted to walking, riding and 
skating. Our evenings found us, a cheerful 
family group, with plenty of good music for 
entertainment. 

Sarah Hale had a splendid voice, and Annie 
possessed a most rare touch on the piano. I 
sang a tolerable alto ; and with aid from others 
of our musical friends, we improvised very 
charming concerts. 

Meantime, the two cousins elicited golden 
opinions. They were handsome girls, both of 
the same style of beauty—tall, shapely figures, 
beautiful and abundant brown hair, ripe, dewy 
lips, and eyes like stars. Their rare loveli- 
ness threw me into the shade. My petite 
figure, olive skin and straight black hair were 
no match for their many perfections. But I 
was content; for had I not been the chosen of 
Howard Ashley, whose taste was thought to 
be indisputable ? 

I never thought of envying them. So far 
from that, I was pleased to see them so lovely, 


‘and longed for Howard to see them—my 


pretty bridesmaids, as they were to be. 
Spring came, and with it came Howard. I 
was scarcely expecting him so early; but he 
was no less welcome. It was a soft, lovely 
evening, and we three girls were out on horse- 
back. It was near dusk and a carriage passed 
us, turning up toward our house. I heard 
Howard’s voice, speaking to the driver, and I 
rode on faster, coming into the yard, just as 
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the carriage door opened. I wheeled my 
pony around and called “ Howard!” 

« Is it Lettice ?” he cried, coming and taking 
me from the pony, in his great, strong arms, 
He kissed my cheek as I slipped from his arms 
to the ground. 

“I must not have you riding alone at this 
hour, Lettice,” he said. 

“O, I have plenty of cousins behind.” 

“Cousins?” he asked, with an earnestness 
that was quite comical. 

“Yes. There they come.” 

And Sarah and Annie rode into the yard, 
scolding at me for leaving them. 

“Hush!” I whispered. “I have a good 
excuse. Here is Howard!” 

I introduced him, and he helped them down, 
How I longed to know their opinion of him! 
Sarah was so quick, so sarcastic even, and 
Annie so fastidious. Yet why need I care? 
They were not going to marry him. But, 
after an evening of something like constraint 
on all sides, we went to our rooms which 
were connected, I listened eagerly to their 
words of praise, and felt relieved and happy 
that Howard had suited them so well. 

“Take care of him, Lettice!” said Sarah, as 
she turned away. “Annie is a sad flirt, and 
would no more mind taking him from you, 
than she would mind taking a mouse from her 
pet kitten.” 

I looked at Annie. Her face was calm and 
sweet. 

“ Believe me, Lettice!” she said softly. “I 
am no flirt. Howard is safe from my arts.” 

Yes, I knew that; but was I as sure of her 
sister? I cannot relate all the little circum- 
stances that led me to a belief that Sarah Hale 
was determined to supplant me. I knew it 
by the quiver that ran tremulously through 
my nerves, when she addressed him—her 
habitual sarcasm softened and subdued to him 
only; her voice taking a sweeter tone, almost 
caressing in its tenderness, She sang to him 
sweet, thrilling songs, and looked the rest, 
He was charmed, surprised, fascinated. Day 
by day, the spells she wrought, so cunningly, 
surrounded him and made him yield to her 
power, They rode together, walked together, 
sang from the same book, sitting on the same 
seat, holding each other’s hands, looking into 
each other’s eyes. 

And I bore it—covering my deep pain with 
the semblance of gaiety, and adverting to my 
marriage as an event that must happen. Alas! 
Howard never spoke of it at all; but looked 
On my preparations with an indifference al- 


most amounting to disgust. Annie spoke fre- 
quently of the event, and of the part she and 
Sarah were to take; but her remarks won no 
response from them. 

“ Lettice,” said my mother one morning, at 
the breakfast-table, “I want something from 
town to-day. Can you go?” 

“ Certainly,” I answeredy “we can all go.” 

A look of meaning which I afterwards rec- 
ollected, passed between Sarah and Howard. 
The latter excused himself on account of 
business letters that must be fritten, and 
Sarah had a violent head#éhe, and was going 
to lie down. So Annie and myself took the 
light carriage and my own pony, and went 
away immediately after breakfast. 

It was then that I first gave utterance from 
my overburdened heart, to Annie, Dear girl! 
she had seen it all and longed to tell me, but 
dared not. She blamed Sarah greatly, and 
wished that she could persuade her to go 
home and leave her evil work unaccomplished. 
We rode slowly along, talking all the time of 
this painful theme, and did not return until 
near noon. 

I went to my room and beckoned Annie in, 
for I supposed from the stillness: that Sarah 
was still asleep. Mother had gone out to 
make calls, the servant said, and Annie and I 
proceeded to the parlor, where we talked 
softly of the same subject that had occupied 
us all the morning, until the bell rang for 
dinner. Mother had come in, and was wait- 
ing for us at the table. Neither Sarah nor 
Howard appeared. 

“Did they not return with you, Lettice ?” 

“What do you mean, mother? You heard 
what they said; we have not seen them since.” 

“ But they went away in Howard’s carriage, 
an hour afterwards, and I supposed that they 
had followed and joined you. They have 
not returned.” 

I kept calm, outwardly, and tried to eat my 
dinner ; but had to plead that I was tired with 
my ride. Mother bade me go to bed, and 
Annie went up stairs with me. 

“What does ft mean, Lettice?” she said, 
when we were alone. 

“Nothing, surely,” I answered. “Why 
Annie, do you suspect anything more than 
that they have been delayed ?” 

“No,” she said, slowly, “but how wrong 
for them to go at all.” 

“ Perhaps they did mean to join us.” 

She shook her head and passed Into her 
own room; then quickly came back with a 
note in her hand, directed to herself. 
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“T can’t read it, Lettice. I am afraid—” 
“Silly girl! give it to me. It is probably 
an excuse for going away.” 

The note ran thus: 


“Annie, I am going away with Howard. I 
cannot see Lettice again, nor does he wish to 
see her. I should feel for her too much. I 
am sorry to bring this disappointment upon 
her; but, some of us have got to be miserable, 
at all events, and perhaps she will not suffer 
so much as I should, in giving him up. I will 
write you when we are settled. Till then, 
you must remain where you are. 


“Cruel, heartless!” exclaimed Annie, com- 
ing to my chair and leaning over me. “O, 
Lettice, my poor girl!” 

“Don’t pity me, Annie. I am only too for- 
tunate to be rid of such a false, fickle lover. I 
am glad she has him,” I answered, 

This, of course was bravado, and I could 
not keep it up long. I did not break down, 
however, until I saw my father, who had been 
absent at noon. He came up to my room, 
after seeing my mother. He was bitterly 
enraged, and threatened Howard Ashley with 
all sorts of punishment; but I entreated him 
to be quiet for my sake. 

“Then you did not care for him, Lettice ?” 
“©, father! how could you think me so 
false? Yes, I did care for him; but now, 
every bond is broken. I shall be a brave girl, 
and live only for you and my dear mother.” 
He pressed me close to his heart, and, in 
that refuge, I felt that even Howard Ashley 
had lost the power of making me miserable, 
always. 

Annie was recalled home. The family 
were deeply mortified, she said, by Sarah’s 
conduct, and had refused to see her. She and 
Howard had gone to New York, and were 
boarding ata hotel. He had found some busi- 
ness there and had given up his old connec- 
tions. That was the last I heard of them for 
years. “ 

I had even deeper griefs in store for me 
than the falsehood of Howard Ashley. My 
father and mother died within a week of each 
other, leaving me desolate, save for Annie 
Hale’s sisterly affection. She came to me and 
offered to live with me always, if I wished it. 
I accepted the offer, gladly. She, only, of all 
the world, knew how I had been treated; for, 
to none, out of the family, had it been men- 
tioned. We had had few acquaintances, and 
had never been communicative on our affairs. 
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Even the prospect of my marriage had never 
been talked of, though perhaps suspected by 
some of our neighbors. So I had been spared 
the annoyance of being talked to about How- 
ard Ashley, and I was truly grateful for that. 

So Annie and I settled down comfortably 
into old-maidenism—contented, if not happy. 
Our life was varied but little. We had one or 
two intellectual neighbors, and our old minis- 
ter, Mr. Stanton, was a treasure to us, in ad- 
vice and counsel. We still kept our pony 
carriage, and took almost daily rides; for 
health was a possession that we could not 
afford to lose, by confining ourselves to the 
house. 


Annie came home from Mr. Stanton’s one 
morning, with some books and a wonderful 
look of news upon her face, which news she 
declared I could not guess. 

“But I can, Annie. Mr. Stanton is going 
to be married.” 

“Nonsense! he married! Whp would 
marry that old, old man?” 

“Somebody would. Perhaps you, Annie.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Lettice. No, not 
married, but you have partly guessed, after 
all. He is going to “form a connection,” 
not with a lady but a gentleman, and I have 
seen him! What do you think now?” 

“ Really, is Mr. Stanton going to have a 
colleague? Iam very glad. It will give him 
more time for us.” 

“Selfish Lettice! But have you no curi- 
osity about the new minister?” 

None.” 

“ Well then, I shall not spend ‘breath to de- 
scribe him,” she answered ; but I saw that, all 
day long, she was thinking of nothing else. 
A bright smile would light her face as she sat 
at work, and there was a gay airiness in her 
movements, such ‘as she had shown years - 
before, when there had been no shadow on 
her life nor mine. 

The very next morning, Mr. Stanton called 
on us, and brought with him the new comer, 
whom he introduced as Mr. May. He was 
not young—certainly not less than thirty-six 
—perhaps still older. He was far from hand- 
some, but there was a look, better than beau- 
ty, in his countenance. He was not of that 
type of ministers who make their way by 4 
pale, studious face, telling of midnight studies 
and hot stoves. The predominant look was 
that of health and cheerfulness. A tall, well- 
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ing of long walks in the open air, accompanied 
by scrupulous neatness of attire, without a 
single dash of foppishness. This was Mr. 
Stanton’s colleague. I liked him at the first 
glance; liked him better when his clear, 
musical voice met my ear, and the serene, 
honest eyes were scanning my face, as if they 
were seeking to know from it my character. 
It was pleasant to see that they returned 
from that gaze, with a satisfied expression 
which seemed to say, “I can trust you, Miss 
Morton.” 

For the next three months, to Annie’s ex- 
treme discomfort, we saw little, either of the 
old or new minister. Mr. Stanton almost for- 
sook us, in his task of bringing Mr. May ac- 
quainted with the other parishioners and es- 
tablishing a friendly rapport between them. 

“lt will not be thus always, Annie!” I said, 
to console her, for I felt that she was deeply 
interested in the stranger. On the Sabbath, 
she listened, almost breathlessly, to the words 
of wisdom he uttered. I was selfish in those 
days. I felt that Annie might be taken from 
me to bless the home of one who I could not 
but see had won her sincerest approbation. 
And I—I should once more be desolate! 


It was in the second year of Mr. May’s pas- 
torate, that I first seemed to see the prophecy 
whieh my heart had uttered approach near 
completion. There were many interviews be- 
twven the two—many hurriedly snatched 
words in the hall, when Annie waited on him 
to the door—many glances of intelligence, 
which they thought unseen by me. 

Trembling for the loss of my sole compan- 
ion, and feeling that I could never replace 
that loss, I had watched all these signs, and 
was satisfied that they meant something. Mr. 
Stanton, too, fed my fear with his continually 
repeated praises of the two, and their harmo- 
nious characters. 

At last, it seemed as if the climax was ap- 
proaching. Mr. May called one day when 
Annie was purposely absent, as I believed. 
He spoke feelingly of his own homeless way 
of living—trying to make a home in another 
man’s dwelling—of his capacity for domestic 
enjoyments, his need of them as an offset to 
the severe study he practised. 

“And, pray, why have you never married, 
Mr. May?” I said, provoked at the man for 
not choosing to secure to himself the home he 
had so coveted. 

Ho smiled ; then said, gravely: p 

“ Because, Miss Morton, I never found my 


counterpart, until I came to Guilford. I think 
I have found her here; but perhaps she will 
not think so; and therefore have I come to 
get the problem solved by one who I think, 
can solve it for me.” 

I felt that my voice had a sharp, metallic 
ring, as I exclaimed hastily: 

“She can better solve it herself, Mr. May. 
You would do well to®onsult the lady 
herself.” 

A look of surprise stopped me from saying 
more. I could not guess the meaning of that 
puzzled glance. 

“Miss Morton, Annie has told me that I 
might hope for a return for my affections—” 

“Then why, in the name of wonder, do you 
not accept her admission of the fact ?” 

I fairly laughed in his face—it seemed so 
stupid for him to come to me with his doubts, 
when it appeared that Annie had given him 
all the encouragement he asked for. 

A light suddenly struggled into his face. 

“ Laugh at me, Miss Morton, if you will. I 
tHink I understand it all now. You think I 
love Annie Hale?” 

“Certainly. Did you not say so, and that 
she had bidden you to hope? Are you a rea- 
sonable man, Mr. May, to ask me for a solu- 
tion toa question, which the lady you love 
has answered ?” 

“ The lady I love is yourself, Lettice. May 
I love you?” 

“QO, Mr. May,” I said in a frightened voice, 
“what will Annie do?”, 

His eyes danced with laughter. 

“Annie? She will rejoice in my happiness, 
if only you will make me happy, Lettice. She 
is a true friend to me and to you, and has en- 
couraged me to hope for your kindness to- 
ward a poor, homeless student. Not poor, in 
a worldly sense, Lettice. I have sufficient for 
us both, if you will but share it with me. I 
want nothing but your heart.” 

How fast he talked! It took away my 
breath to hear him. I do not know what I 
said, except that I murmured something 
about always consulting Mr. Stanton about 
my affairs. 

“AhIam glad! So dol. Indeed, he ad- 
vised me to this step, but not until after my 

“mind had been fully made up. See, Lettice! 
all our friends seem to approve. Will you 
decide favorably.” 

“ There, go away! I must see Annie first. 
I was so sure she was attached to you, that * 
cannot believe otherwise.” 
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Annie’s clear, ringing laugh as she met him 
at the door, relieved me, and her joyful con- 
gratulations on entering, set-me free from all 
fear of acting treacherously by her. I had 
suffered too much from treachery to attempt 
practising it myself. 

I did like Mr@May. I married him, and 
have never repented it. To-day I sit in the 
same grove where Howard Ashley gave me 
the vows so soon broken, That scene comes 
up to me now, and my heart is filled with 
thankfulness that I can rest on a heart so 
much truer than that which I trusted on that 
day. 
Annie left us last year, to brighten the 
home of another—to fill the place of a mother 


to two sweet, motherless children, Her hus- 
band is also a minister—a dear friend of my 
Alfred. She, too, has a sweet home, like my- 
self. I have never seen Sarah Ashley since 
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the day on which she wrung my soul by her 
treachery; but I thank heaven that what she 
meant for evil, was overruled for my best and 
truest happiness. Truly, after all my trials, I 
have found 


“ The green spot that blooms o'er the desert of life.” 


“ Did you like him, Annie?” I asked her 
playfully, but yesterday. 

“Like him? Yes, certainly. I like him 
now; but our talk was not of me but of your- 
self.” 

“ Why did you not tell me and prepare my 
mind for it? I behaved very stupidly, on one 
oceasion, when I thought he had a fancy for 
you.” 

“Ah, you were not the only stupid one at 
that time! I will tell you a secret, Lettice, 
I did think it was myself, at first; and really 
—well, dear, you may judge whether I should 
have declined.” 


THE VINE-DRESSER’S DAUGHTER. 
A TALE OF ITALIAN REVENGE. 


BY RICHARD FAULKNER. 


A BEAUTIFUL little Italian villa, in the 
neighborhood of Fiesole, was owned and in- 
habited by a gentleman whose wealth and 


education made jt extremely irksome to pur- 
sue an occupation forced. upon him by his 


father. 

In dying, the latter had bequeathed the 
whole of a vast property, amassed by vine- 
dressing, to his son, on condition that he would 
retain the workmen, and would never part 
with any of the land which had been so profit- 
able to him. 

This son, already a married man and the 
father of a lovely little girl, was surprised 
and disappointed at the conditions. He had 
hoped to have gratified his wife by a residence 
in France, her native country; but the will 
enjoined strictly that he was to remain upon 


the scene of his father’s labors, 


He contented himself, however, with draw- 
ing around his family as many of the elegance? 
of life as possible, and assuming a state and 
splendor that comported more with the dignity 
of a nobleman than the condition of one who 


had but recently worn the rude blouse of a 


laborer in the vineyard. 
To do Villani justice, he was a kind master 


to those who were thus thrown upon him for 
employment. He never scolded or put on airs 
toward them; and that labor which his father 
extorted from his men by harshness, was per- 


formed with cheerful alacrity, for love of the 


more indulgent son. 

Among these men, was one known by the 
name of Agustino, who had been raised by the 
father of Villani to the rank of overseer of the 
vineyard, when his own health began to dd- 
cline. Many wondered that this situation was 
not bestowed upon the younger Villani; but 
the proprietor was eccentric, and his son re- 
mained merely on a par with the other labor- 
ers, while Agustino held control over them all. 

The death of Villani turned the scale. He 
who was master, was now only the servant; 
but his pride was not subdued by the change. 
Agustino built himself a villa, nearly equal to 
that of the late master’s son, and affected a 
style of living not inferior to his. He had no 
wife, but there was a child residing with him 
of whom he was the reputed father, and whose 
mother, it was confidently asserted, was & 
French actress. 

This boy was perfectly idolized by Agustino. 
He was brought up in the most extravagant 
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manner, far beyond the ostensible means of 
the vine-dresser, It was whispered, however, 
that the mother furnished the funds for his 
support and education. 

He grew up, a spoiled, rebellious youth; 
proud and full of passion; full, also, of con- 
tempt for his father’s occupation, and refusing 
to lend his aid in the duties of the vineyard. 

A bold, handsome boy, he was admitted to 
Villani’s house. Villani knew how deeply the 
elder Agustino had felt the change occasioned 
by his father’s death, and he knew that any 
little attention to his boy would soften the 
man’s heart toward the inevitable difference 
in rank between them. 

He therefore encouraged the boy to come 
to the house, and even allowed the little Rena 
to become his constant companion, To her 
only, did Agustino fail to show his arbitrary 
temper. In her presence, alone, he was gentle 
and refined. To others, he was haughty, 
exacting and imperious. 

There was a strong contrast between the 


children, Rena—so sweet and gentle, so 


yielding and amiable, so tender to the wives 
and children of her father’s workmen, was 
almost idolized by all. Agustino was one 
from whom they fled as from an evil spirit. 


It was one of the loveliest evenings in that 
lovely clime. The light, fleecy clouds, tinged 
with the gold from the setting sun, went float- 
ing down to the west like golden shallops. 
The vineyards hung out their purple magnifi- 
cence, and diffused a fragrance richer than 


flowers. A little boat lay motionless on the 
ting lake, and within the grove stood two fig- 
ures that just completed the romance of the 
scene. These were the younger Agustino 
and Rena Villani. 

And in the hush of the growing twilight, he 
was urging her to promise that she would be 
his wife, on his return from an absence that 
he was meditating. 

The girl appeared overwhelmed with a 
thought which had never seemed to occur to 
her before. It was long before speech camee 
to her; and when it did, it was to deprecate 
the idea at once and forever, 


She had liked him as a friend, as the play- 


mate of her youth, she said; but no more than 
that. She had thought of love—she would 
not deny that—of being some day married, 
haps—but not tohim. Her lover was still in 
impenetrable future—a knight who should 


“ride through the hills, 
To the wide world past the river, 


There to put away all wrong, 

To make straight disordered wills, 
And to empty the broad quiver 

Which the wicked bear along.” 


At least, such were her thoughts, if not 
expressed in the words of the poet of to-day. 

There was a look upon that face which 
frightened her into silence. The interview 
ended with stormy passion on one part, and 
mute fear on the other; and Agustino, having 
exhausted reproach and bitterness, turned 
away into the darkness and disappeared, He 
was missing next morning—missing for years ; 
until his memory passed almost away from 
every heart save that of his doting father. 

Six years passed. Rena had lost her girlish 
beauty, but had attained to a womanhood far 
more lovely She had forgotten her old play- 
mate, until she heard a man who had returned 
from Paris mention to her father having seen 
him entering the lowest haunts of dissipation 
in that city. He could not be mistaken, for 
he had heard one of his vile comrades utter 


his name. 


Unexpectedly, he returned to the neighbor- 
hood he had so suddenly left—returned, ap- 
parently rich, and with a show of Parisian 
refinement that sat ill upon him. His face 


wore the marks of dissipation. People avoided 


him, and even the father did not seem greatly 
consoled by his return. Villani avoided him; 


but Agustino’s assurance was suflicient to go 
to the house, and even ask tosee Rena. That 
day she was from home. The next, and the 


next he called, and was furious at being de- 


nied seeing her, At last he met her; and, 
despite the disgust which he must have seen 
in her face, he pleaded for the revival of their 
old intimacy. 

“TI cannot grant it, Agustino. Your life is 
unknown to me; I have no wish to pry into 
it, but the past six years are between you and 
your former friends—a mystery and ashadow.” 

“And this is your answer ?” 

“Ie je” 

“ May I refer it to your father ?” 

“ There is no need. My word is sufficient.” 

She left him, and almost at the same mo- 


ment, Villani appeared. He had been looking 


for Rena. Notwithstanding her refusal, he 
accompanied Villani home, and in presence of 
his wife, he made a formal proposal for the 
hand of their daighter, which was unequivo- 
cally denied. 

“I demand your reasons,” he responded, 
intemperately. 

“] have no right to give thom,” said Villani, 
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dispassionately, but firmly. “I am not accus- 
tomed to explain my decisions.” 

He was evidently stung by the words, and 
turned with an appealing look, to the mother 
of Rena. 

“And do you, too, condemn my suit?” he 
asked. 

“It is as my husband wills. I agree per- 
fectly with him and with Rena. We have no 
wish to see her married, unless her love goes 
with the marriage vow.” 

“ How do you know that she dees not love 
me?” 

“ By signs that a mother can always detect.” 

“She has loved me.” 

“Never! As a child, she played with you, 
as she would have done with any of the vine- 
dressers’ children, with the freedom of a child 
who knows nothing of caste; but now—well, 
it is out of the question.” 

He darted at her a fierce look of indignation 
—passed directly in front of her, with a hand 
extended towards her, as if he would have 
been glad to strike her to the earth, and rushed 
out of the door, with a word of hate upon his 
lips. 
A single moment, and she fell heavily at her 
husband’s feet, as if unable to bear the look 
he had given her. A mortal paleness was on 
her cheek, and when Villani placed his hand 
upon her heart, it had ceased to beat. She 
was dead! 


Rena and her father had descended from 
the carriage which conveyed them to the spot 
where the wife and mother was lain. Upon 
the threshold they encountered Agustino. 
His face wore the look of a penitent. With a 
tenderness that did not seem to belong to his 
nature, he assisted the girl to enter, and with- 
out a word, performed the same office for her 
father, who thanked him for the courtesy. 
Villani looked heart-broken. Scarcely had 
Agustino helped him into the house, when he 
fell upon the floor, as in a fit. 

The friends flocked around him in vain.° 
He never spoke again. Grief, it was said, had 
killed the strong, firm man, who had seemed 
as if immortal in his strength and vigor. 

Imagine the distress of the orphan, at this 
second visitation of death. Imagine the con- 
sternation that prevailed at the suddenness of 
the two deaths, so nearly alike. 

The .surgeons wished an examination of 
Villani; but Rena would not permitit. No 
one should touch the sacred remains. 
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Lonely indeed was the desolate house to 
the orphan girl. Alone she passed the hours, 
admitting no one, never leaving her room and 
wrapt up in her inexpressible grief. Agustino 
endeavored to see her, but she refused, with a 
dumb anguish that was heart-rending to 
witness. 

“ Have you heard the destination of Villani’s 
daughter ?” asked the elder Agustino of his 
son, 


“T have not.” 

“She joins the sisters of ‘The Sacred 
Heart,’ this week.” 

He uttered a hasty exclamation, inexplica- 
ble to his father, who knew nothing of what 
had taken place between the two, and dashed 
out of the room, without waiting to answer 
his eager questioning. 

In a moment, he was at the door of the 
orphan’s home. As he waited for it to open, 
a thousand thoughts rose upon his mind. 
Rena’s wealth would be lost to him—swal- 

* lowed up in the convent. Was it not possible, 
even now, to change her determination? Her 
lonely state—surely she needed some kind 
friegd; and he would be kind to her. He 
loved her—had loved her from a child. Ifhe 
could but gain a hearing from her! But the 
door opened on its hinges, and the message 
smote upon his ear: 

“My lady sees no one.” 

“Ask her to see me for an instant!” he 

' shouted in the ear of the old deaf servant, 
who hobbled back to Rena with the peremp- 
tory request. 

No—her lady did not wish for visitors; and 
with this message, she shut the door im his 
face. 

He went home and wrote a despairing letter, 
entreating to see her, if but for a moment, 
and promising to annoy her no more. 

“Tf you will not see me, Rena,” he wrote, 
“T swear that I wi!l not survive your refusal.” 

Terrified by his threat, and knowing his 
stormy temper, she sent him a brief message, 
saying she would see him. 

He flew to the housc, but found her with 
one of her attendants seated near her. This 
was not what he desired. It did not prevent 
him from urging her to an immediate marriage. 

Shocked at his indelicacy and want of feel- 
ing, in making such a proposal while the tears 
were yet wet upon her cheek for her parents’ 
deaths, she rose and quitted the room. 

Foaming with rage, his conduct so fright- 
ened the person in attendance, that she also 
fled, leaving him in a state of perfect madness. 
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Within an hour, Rena had sheltered herself 
with the kind sisters of “ The Sacred Heart.” 
Her home was broken up in a few days, and 
the attendants dispersed. 

Here, surely, there would be rest for the 
weary heart. Here her enemy could not 
assail her. Vain hope. Every day a message 
came to her that he must see her; not for the 
purpose of their last interview, but to confide 
to her something important which her father 
had said to him just before his death—in fact, 
at the very moment before her mother was 
taken away so suddenly; something known 
only to the three then present. 

Half doubting, Rena still felt that it might 
be true; and she at last agreed to meet him at 
the grate; but it was to be the last time. 

He came—wept, implored; shed tears of 
apparently rea] grief—told her how wretched 
she had made him, and entreated her to treat 
him more kindly. 

Every word of his increased her disgust at 
his falsehood—added to her hate—for it was 
now hate that filled her breast. She spoke 
sternly, scornfully, cuttingly, as she bade him 
go and never return to trouble the now serene 
calm of her life. 

“TI will not leave you,” he said, “until you 
give me hope.” 

“ That will never be. I hate you!” she said, 
roused almost to madness by his persistent 
pursuit of her. “Go!” she repeated. “I will 
never see you more, 

“ Never ?” 

“Never. No matter with what specious lie 
you come, I will never see you again.” 

With a mad cry, he threw himself against 
the grate by which she had been leaning. 
His sudden action startled her, and she drew 
back for an instant. ‘Then, knowing that he 
could not reach her, she put out her hand, in 
token of forgiveness and of farewell. 

A moment after, the old porter shut him 
from the sacred walls, saw him mount, slowly 
and unsteadily, turning round to gaze upon 
the convent, like one dazed by some mighty 
emotion of grief or passion, and giving reins 
to his steed, he rode away as if pursued by a 
fiend incarnate. 

Hour after hour had passed, yet no one had 
seen the gentle novice who had already won 
upon the affections of the sisters of “ The Sacred 
Heart.” The abbess became alarmed, and 
sought her in the parlor, where she had left 
her awaiting her visitor. 

White and cold as marble, the poor girl lay, 
extended upon the stone floor. In vain the 


frightened abbess raised the fair head to her 
bosom, and tried to restore her to life. She 
woke no more. 


It was well known that Agustino was the 
only person present at each of the mysterious 
deaths of the Villani family. Such a coinci- 
dence could not but awaken suspicion, and it 
led to his arrest and trial. He was searched, 
and upon his person was found a key with a 
screw attached. On touching this screw,a 
needle of exquisite fineness was pressed 
forward. On the breast of each of the three 
corpses had been observed a minute red spot, 
from which had flowed a drop of blood! 

At the trial. of Agustino, the judge showed 
him the key and desired him to explain its 
action. It accidentally fell from the judge’s 
hand to the floor. The prisoner stooped to 
pick it up, and in a moment he lay motionless 
and dead. His last act was to take his own 
life with the fatal key which he had invented 
for the parents of Rena. 


THE DEATH WATCH. 

The “death watch” (Anobium striatum) 
is a very common inmate of our houses. 
Among those who are unacquainted with the 
habits of insects, there is a common supersti- 
tion that the strange ticking sound often 
heard in old houses is a sign of approaching 
death. This noise, however, is caused by a 
small beetle, which, during its boring oper- 
ations, rubs the neck and thorax (chest) 
together, by which means this (to some per- 
sons) terrible omen is produced—a fact which 
if more generally known, would save a world 
of causeless anxiety and uneasiness. In the 
larva state these insects do great injury to our 
furniture and the woodwork of old houses, 
which they gnaw continually. When cap- 
tured, this little beetle feigns death with the 
strangest pertinacity, perferring, it is said, to 
suffer death under a slow fire rather than to 
betray the least sign of vitality. The “ death- 
watch,” on account of its retired habits, min- 
ute size and dark color, is very seldom seen; 
and, as there are often several individuals 
working at the same time in their boring 
operations, the sound seems to proceed simul- 
taneously from opposite directions, thus add- 
ing to the superstitious terror wherewith, by 
some persons, it is regarded. The greatest 
evil, however, to be dreaded from it is the in- 
jury it does through its excavations in the 
woodwork of our houses. It is not larger 
than a good sized flea. : 
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SCENE THE FIRST. 
IN CINCINNATI. 


Ir was a rainy day in Cincinnati. The 
streets were empty and the shops deserted. 
Mr. Manly, the owner of a large and flourish- 
ing dry goods establishment, sat in his count- 
ing-room, in one corner of his store, alone. 
Frank, his younger brother, and Edward 
Irving, his other clerk, were engaged in fight- 
ing broadswords with their yardsticks, with 
the dire intent of killing—not themselves, but 
time. Mr. Manly sat amused and smiling at 
them several minutes, until, at length, one of 
the yardsticks broke in two. Then Mr. Man- 
ly thought it was a proper time to have some 
fun himself, in giving them a lecture. 

“ Boys! boys!” said he, “how long will 
you be boys? Well, well, I mean to put a 
stop to this; ’tis time you both began tothink 
of being men! Here’s Frank, here, twenty- 
five—and Ned, you’re twenty-three; bless 
me! before I was as old as that I had sown 
all my wild oats, finished courting, married, 
and become a father. Boys, you never will 
be men until you get a wife; in fine, in short 
and long, I will not have you in the shop 
another year, unless—” 

“ Wemarry!” interrupted Frank “ Well, 
that is something serious, that’sa fact. Mat- 
rimony or starvation !” 

“ Matrimony and starvation, Frank, is what 
you mean,” said Ned. 

“ No, fooling, boys, I am in earnest,” con- 
tinued Mr. Manly. “ You are splendid fel- 
lows, both of you, or rather might be, but you 
are too wild, too full of oate—too full, in fine, 
of mischief; and must be bound in matrimonial 
bonds, or I wont keep you any longer in the 
store, and that’s a fact! This making love 
promiscuously to every pretty girl that comes 
in here, wont do—you must be settled down 
in life, or settle up with me. You under- 
stand!” 

“ But, dear brother,” answered Frank, “ are 
you aware how much you would be the loser 
by the means? Don’t Ned and I do all we 
can to draw in pretty customers? and don’t 
we bow, and smile and joke and play the 
agreeable—and all for you, for your aggran- 
dizement? And now, in requital for all our 
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kindness and devotion, you are going to force 
us to commit the suicidal crime of matrimony 
—make it even criminal for us, in fine, to smile 
upon a pretty customer; and—well, in my 
opinion, the loss of custom resulting from the 
carrying out of such a plan would finally 
result in ruin to—your most respected self.” 
“ You are the most canceited chap I ever 
saw,” said Mr. Manly, smiling; “ and I mean 
to draw it out of you. As for brother Frank, 
I want to take him in as partner with me, but 
I would as soon take a wild mustang for a 
partner, as a man without a wife! And you, 
Ned, if you will only get a wife and sober 
down Within a year, your name shall also be 
upon the firm—Manly Brothers & Co. So 
you see, boys, partnership and matrimony, or 
dismissal, is the fate awaiting you. A golden 
opportunity, if you will but embrace it.” 
“As for embracing an opportunity,” said 
Frank, “I don’t object to that; I don’t know 
as there is anything criminal in that; but 
matrimony is a different thing! I fear your 
business, as I said before, would suffer; but I 
suppose I must submit. You must, however, 
help me find a partner who shall be so ugly 
that the business will not suffer for the want 
of courtesy to pretty customers! You cer- 


tainly can do no less than that, since you com- 


pel me to—” 

“ Be happy!” interrupted Mr. Manly. “ Yes, 
I will engage to do the best I can for you. 
I know a splendid girl, just right for you or 
Ned, in Bost lated, by the way, to Mrs. 
Manly.” 

“ But Ned,” said Frank, “ is not to be a com- 
petitor, of course. He’s good as fettered 
now— 

“And a good deal better!” interrupted 
Ned. 

“To that tremendous pretty customer,” 
continued Frank, “ who trades so much with 
him, I saw her looking at his daguerreotype 
the other day as though she worshipped it; 
and Ned stops every day to look at her’s! 
They hang beside each other in the show case, 
just below here, on the corner.” 

“Nothing in it! nothing in it!” answered 
Ned. “That’s alla fiction of Frank's; he’s 
jealous of me even now, he knows that I shall 
cut him out!” 
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“Fair play’s a jewel, boys—you both shall 
have an equal chance,” said Mr. Manly. 

“Ts she rich?” said Ned. 

“She’s worth—her weight in diamonds,” 
answered Mr. Manly. 

“Ts she young and handsome ?” 

“ Both.” 

“ Well educated and intelligent ?” 

“ Both.” 

“ And wants a husband ?” 

“ Yes, of course.” 

“And what relation is she to your wife?” 
said Ned. 

“Her youngest sister—Fanny Drew,” re- 
sponded Mr. Manly. “ And I’m not going to 
tell you any more about her. I can only say 
I think she would make a glorious little jewel 
of a wife for yéu.” 

“For both of us?” inquired Ned. 

“The one who is so fortunate as to, win,” 
said Mr. Manly. 

“JT fear,” said Frank, “you'll get us into 
trouble. Ned and I are now the best of friends, 
but if I cut him out in love—” 

“ All is, break another yardstick over 
your conceited cranium!” said Ned. “ But 
then I have no fears.” 

“Well, Ned,” said Frank. “I'll wait until 
I see the prize before I undertake the serious 
mutilation of your physiognomy. But how 
in the name of Cupid are we going to begin 
to contrive to fall in love? Must we both 
repair to Boston—or must we sit here listen- 
ing to your praise of her, and thus become 
enamored of her name alone? And yet it 
is a very pretty name—Fanny; yes, I rather 
fan-cy it.” 

“ And so do I,” said Ned; and seizing a 
fragment of a broken yardstick, took the at- 
titude of defiance. Frank seized the other 
and both began to skirmish. 

“ You or I must win or die!” shouted Frank. 

“Stop, boys, stop!” said Mr. Manly, part- 
ing them with all the earnestness a downright 
combat had demanded. “ Pause, I entreat 
you! Disfigure not each other’s manly faces 
by unworthy blows—else may you beth re- 
ceive the mitten. I will put the thing at rest 
—I'll send for Fanny’s picture—her daguer- 
reotype I mean. The one who likes it best 
(or both of you, if that shall be the case) shall 
send his daguerreotype to Fanny; and if Fan- 
ny likes the looks of it, you then shall have a 
furlough long enough to go to Boston, win 
her if you can, and come back here a happy 
man!” 


“ Agreed! agreed!” exclaimed the young 


men simultaneously; and throwing down 
their deadly weapons took each other in a 
friendly manner by the hand. 


SCENE THE SECOND. 
IN BOSTON. 


Ten days from this was a rainy day in 
Boston. Fanny Drew, and Ellen Drew who 
was at that time on a visit at her uncle’s sat 
together in the little sitting-room of Mr. 
Moses Drew; a most respectable, intelligent, , 
but not a very wealthy dry-goods dealer of 
New England’s great metropolis. 

Fanny was the youngest of half a dozen 
daughters, five of whom had married, and, as 
they deserved, had “married well.” Mrs 
Drew had been an invalid for many years be- 
fore her death, which happened just ten 
months ago; and notwithstanding many offers, 
Fanny never felt herself in duty bound to 
leave her mother or her father’s house for 
that of any otherman. To tell the truth, she 
never yet had fallen very desperately in love; 
but since her mother’s death, she felt herself 
at liberty, at least, to think of one day finding 
some one else to love and cherish. 

Mrs. Manly had, indeed, invited, urged her, 
more than once to come to Cincinnati on a 
visit, hinting that one Mr. Frank, of whom 
she spoke in the highest terms of commenda- 
tion, was a proper man for her, and old enough 
to think of getting him a little comforter! 
And then how pleasant it would be for them 
to live so near together. But Fanny still 
remained at home; her stricken father needed 
all her love and tenderness, She thought how 
doubly lonely he would be if she were gone. 

Thus the beautiful, the lovely Fanny Drew, 
the flower of all the family, had reached the 
age of twenty-two, her heart untouched, her 
hand unpledged. 

Fanny’s cousin from the country, a most 
enchanting, lively, blue-eyed lass of eighteen 
summers—Ellen Drew—as I remarked before, 
was on a visit to her uncle in the city. It 
was a dark, and rainy day. Fanny sat en- 
gaged in sewing, whilst her cousin, in the 
sweetest voice imaginable, had, at the present 
moment, just wound up a most exciting tale. 
But at this moment the bell rang, and Fanny 
throwing down her sewing, bounded to the 
door. 

“A letter, miss, one cent,” the post-boy 
said. Fanny gave the little fellow two and 
bounded back, 
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“Where is it irom ?” said Ellen, 

“ Cincinnati,” answered Fan. 

“From sister Manly ?” 

“No, ’tis not her hand,” said Fanny, tear- 
ing off the envelope. 

“It must be then, from Frank !” said Ellen, 
springing up and throwing her arm around her 
cousin’s waist, as if about to help her read 
the letter. Fanny disengaged herself, and 
backing into a corner of the room continued 
reading. 

“ There, it is from Frank, I know, it is!” 
said Ellen. “How you blush; if he could 
only see you blushing now, it wouldn’t be 
three months before the hymeneal altar—” 

“ What a funny letter,” said the blushing 
Fanny. 

“ Is it from him ?” 

“Yes.” 

“There, yes I knew it was from Frank.” 

“Why no, you goose!” said Fanny. 
“ Frank, I never saw him in my life! "Tis 
from my sister’s husband, Mr. Manly.” 

“ Yes, a good ways from him!” interrupted 
Ellen. 

“ All the way from Cincinnati,” answered 
Fan, “ and such a funny letter!” 

“Do tell us what it is that pleases you so 
much and makes you look so red ?” 

“ A most romantic letter!” 

“ Read it, read it, Fan!” said Ellen, earnest- 
ly, “ or else 1 shall conclude at once it is from 
Frank.” 

“ Well, well, sit down, and make a solemn 
promise that you will never divulge the secret, 
and,” continued Fanny, “I will read it all to 
you, provided—” 

“ Provided what?” said Ellen, growing ey- 
ery moment more impatient. 

“Provided you will give me your daguerre- 
otype,” said Fanny. 

“ Give my daguerreotype! Do pray explain 
yourself.” 

“Promise first that you will give me your 
daguerreotype.” 

“ But will you give me yours in turn?” 

“No, Ellen, that would only be a swap; 
you are to pay me for the letter, by a picture 
of your pretty self. 

“ Ah, Fan, you want to get me into trouble.” 

“No, I want to get you out of trouble.” 

“Out of trouble?” answered Ellen, in as- 
tonishment, “ you puzzle me—] am as happy 
now as I can be—” 

“ Without a husband!” interrupted Fanny. 
“Do you promise me the daguerreotype? 
here’s the money for another.” 
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“ Yes, yes, do read the letter!” said Ellen; 
whose curiosity was heightened to the highest 
pitch. “The daguerreotype can only kill me, 
at the most—and I shall die, I know I shall, 
unless I see the letter. So read the ‘funny, 
most romantic letter, and my counterfeit pre- 
sentment is yours.” 

And Fanny now began to read the letter. 

“ Cincinnati, July 1, 18—. 

“DEAR SISTER :—Since you so stubbornly 
refuse to visit us in person, this epistle is to 
give you information that there are two hand- 
some, virtuous, most intelligent and promising 
young men in my employ—imy brother Frank, 
and Edward Irving—whom I mean to make 
my partners, as soon as they get partners of 
their own. They both have heard of you, 
your beauty, virtues and accomplishments, 
from me, and from your sister, and are ex- 
tremely anxious to behold, at least, a picture 
of your pretty self. Iam therefore deputized 
by them, most respectfully to request of you 
to send-me, and for their inspection, admira- 
tion and especial benefit, a daguerreotype of 
Fanny, Drew the Boston belle! The bill en- 
closed to pay expenses is from them. I trust, 
for their sake and my ows, that you will send 
the favor on as soon as possible. 

“Your affectionate brother-in-law, 
“ WILLIAM MANLY.” 


“And you are going to send my picture, in- 
stead of yours?” said Ellen. 

“To be sure,” was Fan’s reply; “that was 
the very reason why I bought it of you. I'll 
have two lovers after you within a month.” 

* And rob yourself!” said Ellen. 

“No, no,” said Fan; “I mean that you shall 
shake the tree, and I intend to catch the ap- 
ples. Get them down here after me, and 
they will be ashamed to return as though they 
had an extra pair of mittens. I send your 
picture for my own; you see the handsomer I 
make them think I am, the surer they will be 
to come.” 

“What a piece of flattery you are,” said 
Ellen. 

“No flattery at all,” replied her cousin; 
“and if I were a man, I’d lead you blushing 
to the hymeneal altar just as quick as love 
could drag you there. The one that you 
don’t get, I may. They'll both be down here 
in a month!” 

“And kill each other, may be, in a duel!” 

“We shall see. Ten days from this, they 
get the picture.” 

“No they don’t,” said Ellen, springing from 
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the sofa towards the centre-table, where her 
newly-taken daguerreotype was lying. Fanny 
was too quick for her, and reached it first, 

“ Now, Fan, that is too bad,” said Ellen. 
“ What would they think of me?” 

“ They will think, that I, Miss Fanny Drew, 
am the prettiest girl they ever saw!” replied 
the laughing Fanny. 

“Don’t you send it, Fan,” said Ellen, ear- 
nestly. “Don’t you send it, Fanny, if you 
love me, don’t.” 

“ That’s the very reason why I shall send 
it,” answered Fanny. 

“T shall write them, then,” said Ellen. 


“Do, do,” interrupted her cousin. “Do - 


write and tell The young men in the most en- 
dearing terms, that the picture they admire so 
much is yours, and they will know how much 
you long to see them then.” 

“I never shall forgive you, Fan,” said 
Ellen. 


“O, yes you will,” retorted Fan, “ and thank 
me for my kindness, too, when he shall lead 
you blushing to the hymeneal altar.” 


SCENE THE THIRD. 
IN CINCINNATI. 

Ten days after this it rained again in Cin- 
cinnati. Again the streets were empty and 
the stores deserted. Again were Frank and 
Edward scufiling boisterously, as Mr. William 
Manly entered, with a wet umbrella in his 
right hand, and a little package in his left. 

“ What’s that?” said Frank. 

“ The picture, boys, the picture!” answered 
Mr. Manlg, and the two young men sprang 
over the counter in a flash, to be the first to 
seize the sight. Frank, however, stumbled on 
the floor, and Edward gained the prize. | 

“ Well, boys,” said Mr, Manly, “ you are the 
most ferocious lovers that I ever saw ;” while 
Frank regained his feet, and fell on Ned in all 
the sportive fury he was master of. 

“ You'll spile her picter !” shouted Mr. Man- 
ly to the tumbling rivals; “you'll spile her 
picter, sure as fate.” 

“ Blast her picter!” shouted Ned, as Frank 
upset him on the floor and held him down. 

“Let him have the picture, Frank,” said 
Mr. Manly. “And here’s a letter, too—you 
take the letter, Frank; divide the spoils, and 
let him have the picture. The one the pic- 
ture of her face, the other of her mind.” 

Frank arose and seized the letter. 

_ “Glorious! glorious! what an angel!” ut- 
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tered Ned, intently gazing on the daguerre- 


“Such heavenly eyes!” continued Ned. 

“ Such ideality!” said Frank. 

“Such cherubical and most alluring 
lips!” said Ned, kissing the truly tempting 
picture of Miss Ellen Drew, supposing all the 
while that it was Fanny Drew. 

“Stop that!” cried Frank. “ Confound 
you, Ned, what are you doing there ?” 

“Adoring Fanny Drew,” responded Ned. 

Lip-service ! heartless miscreant !” shouted 
Frank, impatient to behold the picture. 

“ What angel eyes—what cherub lips, what 
heavenly curls!” continued Ned, and kissing 
again the senseless picture of the distant 
beauty. 

“ Do let me see it, Ned, you selfish monster, 
you.” 

“Boys, boys,” interrupted Mr. Manly; 
“madness and confusion! compromise the 
matter—compromise, or as I said before, you'll 
spile her picter!”’ 

“ Well, then, let us see the letter,” answered 
Ned. 

“ No, let me see the picture first, and I will 
read the letter to you then,” said Frank. 

“ How so?” inquired Ned; “the letter is 
not sent to you, alone, is it?” 

“To him who likes the picture best.” 

“The letter’s mine, then, true as Cupid!” 
shouted Ned. “ But feast your eyes—but not 

” 

“ O, what a perfect little beauty!” said the 
admiring Frank, as he beheld the picture. 
“What a perfect little beauty, and how well 
she writes—just hear the letter.” 

“ Read it, read it,” continued Ned; and 


Frank obeyed. 
“ Boston, July 10th, 18—. 
“ The youth who fancies Fanny most— 
She sends her picture to; 
But he must send his own, by post, 
Before he thinks to woo! 
Should Fanny fancy what he sends— 
She fondly hopes she may— 
The time may come when parted friends 
Wont pine so far away!” 

“ There, boys, you have it now in black and 
white,” said Mr. Manly. “He who fancies 
Fanny’s picture most, must send his own!” 

“What most seraphic eyes!” said Frank. 

“And cherub lips,” continued Ned. 

“The question is,” said Mr. Manly, “ who 
likes the picture most ?” 


otype. 
“ And whata splendid penman-ess!” said . 
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“T, I,” responded Frank and Ned, together. 

“Well, boys,” continued Mr. Manly, smil- 
ing, “I see no other way to settle difficulties 
than this: both of you send your daguerre- 
otypes to her—the one she fancies most shall 
have a furlough long enough to go to Boston, 
win her if he can, and bring her back—a happy 
man.” 

“A happy woman! I suppose is what you 


mean,” said Frank. 


“All the same,” suggested Ned; “they 
twain shall be one flesh.” 

“Well, fight it out yourselves,” said Mr. 
Manly, with a smile, and left the store. 

The two young men, the stlf-same afternoon, 
arrayed themselves and combed and brushed 
themselves with most especial care, and arm 
in arm, resolved to carry out the joke—no 
matter how the joke might end—repaired to- 
gether to the most approved and fashionable 
daguerreotype saloon in Cincinnati, and pro- 
cured their likenesses. Frank sat twice, and 
Ned three times, before the picture satisfied 
his beau ideal of his most enchanting self. 

They certainly were very handsome men, 
and looked enough alike for brothers. Frank 
wore whiskers and moustache, but Ned the 
former only. 

“ What a little fool that Fanny was to send 
her cousin's picture for her own,” said Mrs. 
Manly to her husband, as he entered, coming 
from the store that afternoon. “I can’t im- 
agine what she means by it. I really don’t 
believe she ever means to marry.” , 

“Fudge!” said Mr. Mauly, “of course "tis 
all a joke.” 

“ Such jokes are sometimes serious things,” 
replied his wife; “ besides, I really wish that 
Frank might see how pretty Fanny is.” 

“T think that Fanny showed her wisdom, 
though,” responded Mr. Manly,“ in keeping 
back the likeness of herself until she first had 
seen those of her suitors. I should have done 
the same myself. Besides, she never need to 
fear ; she is, in my opinion, far more beautiful 
than cousin Ellen.” 

“But first impressions are not easily ef- 
faced,” said Mrs. Manly, who had get her heart 
on making Frank and Fanny make each other 
happy. “And if he is allowed to think that 
that daguerreotype is Fanny’s, and if, with 
what he has so often heard in praise of her 
from us, he should incline to fall in love with 
her, and then should ever come to see the real 
Fanny—” 

“ He will be most agreeably surprised, and 
that is all,” said Mr. Manly, interrupting. 


“But put yourself at rest on that; I'll send 
Frank on to Boston pretty soon on business.” 
“But Edward—what will Edward say to 
that?” said Mrs. Manly. 
“Let Ned alone,” responded Mr. Manly. 
“ He is fixed—he was in ecstacies at Ellen’s 
” 


“ But he is deceived.” 

“And so is Frank—and so in fine are lovers 
always,” answered Mr. Manly. 

“Were you?” inquired his wife, 

“Most certainly I was!” said Mr. Manly, 
smiling. “Before I married you I thought 
you nothing but an angel! now! think you 
are—an angel—and a—perfect little woman 
too!” 

“Soft soap is getting cheap, I think,” re- 
plied his wife. 

“No, dear, it is the dearest, yet the cheap- 
est thing on earth,” said Mr. Manly, and the 
bell was rung for tea. 


SCENE THE FOURTH. 


IN BOSTON. 

Ten days from this, and Fanny Drew was 
sitting in the little ‘sitting-room in Boston, 
where we left her and her pretty cousin at 
the close of scene the second. It was a most 
delightful day; she sat alone beside an open 
window, sewing. Ever and anon a gentle 
gust of wind stole softly in, and, throwing 
back her rich and wavy curls of raven hair, 
impressed an unseen kiss upon her marble 
brow. What is she thinking of ? Some pleas- 
ant theme—for see, she smiles ; she stops—she 
gazes with her dark-blue eyes intently on 
some “airy nothing” in the azure’sky. She 
smiles again, and plies her needle as before. 
And now again she gazes on the sky, and now 
looks wistfully adown the narrow court that 
lies between her father’s dwelling and the 
street. 

“Tis time that boy were here,” she said, 
“if anything has come to-day. "Tis more 
than twenty days since Cousin Ellen’s picture 
started on its voyage of love. But there he 
comes ;” and, springing quickly to the door, 
she met the penny-postboy with two letters 
and a little package. 

“Two letters! two daguerreotypes! 0, 
Ellen, how I wish that you were here,” sald 
Fanny, bounding up the steps. “Let’s see, 
the pictures first—the letters next.” 

And now the faces of the two young men, 
like suppliants, lie before her. 

“ Splendid-looking fellows, that’s a fact. I 
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wonder which is Frank? Frank has a curly 
head; and so let’s see, has Ned. How much 
alike they look! Which one do I like best? 
O, how I wish I knew which one is Frank. 
But here, the letters, they will solve the mys- 
tery. If I could only read them both at once; 
first come, first served,” continued Fanny, 
opening one. “ Whose hand is this? let's 
see; signed Edward Irving.” 


“ Cincinnati, Sept. 10, 18—. 
“ That picture you sent me, 
Like lightning has rent me, 
And cleft me like Cupid apart! 
One glance like a flash, : 
Shot through me, and—dash! 
. Your image has shivered my heart!” 


“Poor fellow—pitiable plight!” said Fanny 
to herself. “ He’ll die, no doubt of that; a 
man can’t long survive whose heart is all rent 
and cleft, and dashed and shivered up like 
that. But let us see what follows, 


“ From that nectarous lip, 
O, might I but sip 
One quaff—though I died the next minute, 
I'd do it, to twine my future with thine, 
I'd do it, though dying to win it. 
“FE. Invine.” 


“O, Ellen, Ellen, you must marry him, or 
he will commit suicide—upon himself or some 
one else. Now, Mr. Frank, for you,” contin- 
ued Fanny, opening the other letter. “But 
what is this? a lock of hair! of dark-brown, 
curly hair; and verses, too!” 

“Tis not thy matchless beauty, 
Thy features all divine, 
‘Tis not for these, dear Fanny, 
That I would make thee mine! 
‘Tis for thy deeds of goodness, 
Thy spirit all divine; 
It is for these, dear Fanny, 
That I would make thee mine.” 
“FP, Maxtr.” 


“ Frank is the man for me,” thought Fanny, 
“and I was a fool for sending Elien’s picture 
on to him instead of mine; but never mind, I 
think I will accept of sister’s invitations by- 
and-by, and take a trip to Cincinnati. But 
which of these two faces is Frank’s? Pro- 
voking fellows, did they think that I should 
know which is which, as readily as they know 
themselves by looking in the glass? But I 
suppose that I must answer them and tell 
them which daguerreotype I fancy most. 
Let's see again; I rather fancy this one most, 
all but that black moustache; and yet it is 


becoming, too. Eve didn’t object to Adam, I 
suppose, because his Maker made him with a 
moustache and manly beard, and if I married 
him, I don’t know whether I should shear it 
off some night or not. I hope that that is 
Frank. But hark! some one with father on 
the steps; it is a stranger's voice.” 

Fan had scarcely time to hide the letters 
and daguerreotypes, before her father entered 
with a tall and noble-looking youth, whose 
face appeared the very image of the picture 


she had just admired so much, and hoped was 


Frank’s. 

“My daughter, Mr. Manly,” said her father. 
Fanny rose, and, blushing, bade him welcome. 

“ But this is not your daughter Fanny, Mr. 
Drew?” said Frank, with a mingled air of 
admiration and astonishment. 

“Yes, I forgot; my youngest daughter, 
Fanny,” answered Mr. Drew; “ and this, Fan, 
is Mr. Frank, and just from Cincinnati.” 

“ But I am-very much deceived,” continued 
Frank. 

“And disappointed, too?” said Fanny, 


pointed,” answered Frank. “That was a 
lovely face with which you cheated us, but 
this I now behold is lovelier still!” 

“ You seem to speak in riddles,” interrupted 
Mr. Drew. 

didn’t tell you, father,” answered. Fanny, 
coloring like a rose, “ that I sent my daguer- 
reotype to Cincinnati—” 

“ For young mea to laugh at!” interrupted 
her futher. “ Where, Fanny, is your modesty 
and—” 

“ Your daughter, sir,” said Frank, who saw 
how much the blushing Fanny needed his as- 
sistance, “ your daughter, of whose beauty, 
virtues and accomplishments we all had heard 
so much, was requested by her brother-iy-law 
to send her daguerreotype to Cincinnati; but 
she, whose modesty, it seems, is equalled only 
by her wit and beauty, deceived us all by 
sending on some other very pretty face, in- 
deed, but still, in my opinion, far inferior to 
her own.” 

Fanny smiled and blushed, and Frank, in 
fine, had fallen desperately in love with her 
at once. 

“ But your visit here?” said Fanny; “ your 
unexpected call? I had but Just received—” 

“What had you just received?” exclaimed 
her father ; “ daguerreotypes, of course.” 

“ Yes, two daguerreotypes,” said Frank. 

“O, fadge! these new inventions!” mutier- 


blushing. 

“Most agreeably, most agreeably disap- a 


ed Mr. Drew. “ They'll marry, by-and-by, by 
telegraph! and—but why didn’t they come 
like men, themselves, and bring their faces 
with them?” 

“One did,” said Frank, “ and humbly hopes 
his presence may not prove unpleasant to 
the lovely being whose attractions drew him 
hither.” 


“Cousin Ellen would blush to hear you 
compliment her so,” said Fanny. 

“Tf cousin Ellen’s blushimg made her half 
a8 lovely as yourself,” said Frank, “ she would 
not long remain in want of lovers.” 

“Yes, I should judge so, from the praises 
which her bare daguerreotype alone elicited 
from two young men in Cincinnati,” answered 
Fan. 


“Was Ned’s epistle, then, so very des- 
perate ?” inquired Frank. 

“Heart-rending !” answered Fanny. 

“ Send the letter and the picture out to El- 
len, then, as quick as possible—deluded Ned,” 
said Frank. 

Need I add, that Frank, within a month, 
returned “a happy man” to Cincinnati, with 
as happy and as fair a little wife as ever bless- 
ed the lot of man? 

And need I further add, that Fanny sent 
the letter and daguerreotype of Edward Ir- 
ving to her pretty cousin Ellen, that Ellen 
was delighted with it, and that Ned had busi- 
ness on to Boston shortly after Frank’s felici- 
tous arrival in the West; and that he, also, 
with a happy wife, returned, a happy man, to 
Cincinnati; and that Ellen did forgive her 
roguish cousin Fan for playing such a trick 
upon her? 

_ “Praises to the 
guerre, and praises to the man who first in- 
vented letters and the art of writing verses! 


To them is due the happiness of many happy 
souls ; and to them the name of Messrs. Man- 


ly Brothers & Co., of Cincinnati; and to them 
this most intensely interesting story of the 
three daguerreotypes. 


HOW MURAT DIED. 


The sentence of the military commission 
was read to him with due’solemnity. He lis- 
tened to it as he would have listened to the 
cannon of another battle during his military 
life, without emotion or bravado. He neither 
asked for pardon, for delay, nor for appeal. 
He had advanced, of his own accord, toward 
the door, as if to accelerate the catastrophe. 
The door opened on a narrow esplanade lying 
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between the towers of the castle and the outer 
walls. Twelve soldiers, with loaded muskets, 
awaited him there. The narrow space did 
not permit him to stand at a sufficient dis- 
tance to deprive his death of a part of its hor- 
ror. Murat,in stepping over the threshold 
of the chamber, found himself face to face 
with them. He refused to have his eyes ban- 
daged, and looking at the soldiers with a firm 
and benevolent smile, said, “ My friends, do 
not make me suffer by taking bad aim. The 
narrow space compels you almost to rest the 
muzzles of your muskets on my breast; do 
not tremble; do not strike me in the face; 
aim at my heart—here it is.” As he spoke 
thus, he placed his right hand upon his coat, 
to indicate the position of his heart. In his 
left hand he held a small medallion, which 
contained the one focus of love, the image of 
his wife and four children, as if he wished thus 
to make them witnesses of his last look. He 
fixed his eyes on this portrait, and received 
the death-blow in the contemplation of all he 
loved on earth. His body, pierced at so short 
a distance with twelve balls, fell, with his 
arms open and his face towards the earth, 
as if still embracing the kingdom he once pos- 
sessed, and which he had come to re-conquer 
for his tomb. They threw his cloak upon his 
body, which was buried in the Cathedral of 
Pizzi. 


FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 
Friendship and Love! two magic words, 
That span this world of ours, 
Make deserts with their arid wastes 
Glow bright with moral flowers; 
Strew happiness where sorrow dark 
In silence long had been; 
Make glad the home of rich and poor 
In palace, cot or glen. 


Friendship and Love! the chains that bind 
Together heart to heart, 

With golden links of nature's power, 
All unimpaired by art. 

Friendship and Love! the magic wand 
To us as mortals given, 


They strew around us holy joys, 
And bind our earth to heaven. 


He that will 
good to others while he is living, prevents it 
from doing any good to himself when he is 
dead; and by an egotism that is suicidal and 
has a double edge, cuts himself off from the 
truest pleasure here, and the highest happi- 
ness hereafter. 
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The Florist, 


Color of Plants. 

The light of the sun is absolutely necessary to 
the formation of chlorophyl, or leaf-green. Direct 
sunlight, indeed, is not mecessary; diffused day- 
light is enough. Now when plants are placed in 
such circumstances that they cannot decom 
carbonic acid, so that they cease to exhale oxy, 
they become etiolated, or turn white. Were it 
possible, then, for the darkness of night to be pro- 
longed, chlorophyl, or leaf-green, would disappear 
from creation. The grass of our meadows and the 
foliage of plants would turn white, and the whole 
of their vegetative energy would be expended in 
pushing forth weak, watery, and etiolated, shoots 
and leaves. The same remark applies to the resins, 
volatile oils, wax, and other vegetable products 
which plants elaborate from sap. Sunlight, or at 
any rate diffused daylight, is necessary to their 
formation, and the process stops during the night. 

But not only leaves and blades of grass, but 
flowers are colored by the sun. The beautiful 
cluster of leaves popularly called the flower, is only 
the ordinary green leaves of the plant carried for- 
ward to a more advanced stage of organic meta- 
morphosis. The petals of flowers are usually 
greenish whilst folded together in the bud, and 
abhey only change their color and obtain those 
charming and radiant hues by which they are dis- 
tinguished, when they open and become exposed 
to the warm bright rays of the sun. 


Periodic Changes of Color in Plants, 

The following flowers go through periodic changes 
of color; 

Hibiscus mutabilis. This is a malvaceous plant, 
a native of the East Indies, which has been proper- 
ly called a vegetable chameleon. In the morning 
its flowers are white, at midnight pink, and in the 
evening they shine with the color of the rose. 

Gladiolus versicolor. This is a species of sword 
lily, and a native of the Cape of Good Hope. In 
the morning its flowers are brown outside and yel- 
low inside, and in the evening a clear blue. Dur- 
ing the night the blue color disappears, and in the 
morning has changed back to brown, and so for 
eight days this change of color takes place. In 
Brungfelsia, a plant belonging to the natural order 
Solanacee, the flower when it first opens is white, 
afterwards it changes to a straw color. All the 
Franciscea species (another Solanaceous plant) be- 
gin the day with blue violet flowers and end it with 
lilac and white. Among our native plants the 
Lithospermum purpureo-ceruleum, or gromwell, 
changes the color of its flowers from blue to purple 
as the day advances. 


These diurnal changes in the color of the flowers 
30 


can only result from chemical in the colored 
fluid or semi-fluid matters which fill the cells of the 
petals, the result of the variability of the amount of 
heat and light received from the sun during the day. 
It may be called solar chemistry, a science at pres- 
ent but little understood. ™. 

In the inorganic kingdom of nature We have 
many proofs of the influence of the sun’s rays in 
effecting chemical changes. Chloride of gold dis- 
solved in water will be precipitated in the form of 
gold leaf, if the solution be exposed to the sun’s 
light. Paper sponged witha solution of chloride 
of silver darkens slowly in diffused light, but darkens 
in two or three minutes only by exposure in sun- 
shine. So also the daguerreotypist succeeds better 
in the-morning when the sun shines brightly than 
on a cloudy day, or in the evening, in the exercise 
of his art. 

The odor of flowers is also affected by thesg daily 
changes of temperature, light, and other conditions 
of plant life. Some flowers, such as the Leucojum, 
or snowflake, and the (Znothera, or evening prim- 
rose, are more fragrant in the evening than they are 
in the morning. Each flower, in fact, has its own 
time of emitting its fragrance. The fragrance, as 
well as the color of some flowers, is changeable. 
There is a species of Cestrum in Mexico, the odor 
of which changes in a most remarkable manner. 
It is called by the Mexicans “ Angel de diay punta 
de noche,”’ or an angel by day and a dung-maid by 
night; because if gives forth a delightful smell by 
day and stinks at night, resuming its agreeable odor 
again in the morning. It is impossible to avoidthe 
conclusion that the sunlight plays an important part 
in effecting this change of odor. 


The Anterrhinum, or Snap Dragon. 

This beautiful biennial has attained considerable 
perfection in size and beauty of flower; as it only 
lives two years, the plant is lost unless some means 
are used to preserve it, which ig done by taking 
slips or cuttings from it in the fall, and rooting them 
where the frost will not hurt them in winter. They 
will form plants to bed out the next spring. The 
seed from choice plants is not always to be relied 
upon; a rich soil, somewhat shaded, will insure 
an abundance of flowers all the season. 


Taking up Flowers, 

It is now the season for taking up. such flowers 
from the garden as are too tender to endure the 
frost of this climate, and, except for those who have 
ample accommodation in greenhouse room, the 
summer growth renders them sometimes difficult to 
dispose of for window or parlor plants. The best way 
to save some of the choice varieties of petunias and 
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verbenas, is to take the cuttings, and start themin 
pots before the large plants are killed by the frost, 
and unless required for winter blooming, those cut- 
tings, if kept from growing much, will form strong, 
healthy plants for bedding in the spring. They do 
not require much water except when in the dry, 
warm air of a sitting-room, then they must be 
frequently watched and sprinkled, for the red spider, 


and aphis or green fly are sad destroyers of the win- 
dow plants. 


Planting Ranunculuses. 

Ranunculus roots may be planted before or after 
winter; if the soil and situation is remarkably cold 
and wet, it will be better to defer planting till the 
first opening of spring, but then the earliest oppor- 
tunity of planting them should be embraced. Ran- 
unculuses are originally the natives of a warm cli- 
mate, where they blow in the winter, or more rainy 
season of the year; they are of course partial to 
coolness and moisture, exempt from wet and frost, 
which the more delicate sorts cannot bear, in any 
considerable degree without injury. The best meth- 
od of growing both ranunculuses and anemones is 
to plant in frames covered with glass, or else in 
pots in a cool green-house; this will make them 
bloom strong, and perfect their growth before hot 
weather begins. 


Bulbs. 

Bulbs should have a rich, deep soil, and the 
larger varieties such as tulips and crown imperial 
should be planted at least an inch deeper than the 
smaller crocuses or Star of Bethlehem; from two 
to three inches is the depth they are usually plant- 
ed; careful protection in winter will insure early 
blossoms and well-formed flowers. The Japan lily 
has been classed with the tender bulbs, but it is 
found to be as hardy as the tulip, and requires about 
the same care. It blooms in the latter end of the 
summer, and its tall stems of white flowers spotted 
with crimson, form a rare and beautiful addition to 
the flower garden. 


Sleep of Plants. 

So long as the corolla is open and the flower 
awake, it proves that the plant is active; but this 
vegetable activity is the result of the amount of 
heat and light derived from the sun, and that is 
always directly in proportion to the angular eleva- 
tion of the sun above the horizon. This is proved 
by the slumbering of flowers in the polar countries, 
even when under continuous sunlight, the sun ap- 
proaching the horizon at midnight, but not sinking 
below its surface. The flowers thus continuously 
iMuminated go to sleep and open at certain hours 
with as much regularity as during the temporary 
absence and re-appearance of the sun in lower lat- 
itudes. The Trientalis and Anemone, which in 
temperate climates produced white flowers, steep 
themselves in the beams of the midnight polar sun 
of the deepest red. They continue open when the 
rest of the polar flowers are closed. 


Even the ordinary green leaves, as well as the 
flowers, are affected by sleep. This is particularly 
visible in those plants which possess compound 
leaves, and which belong to the natural order 
Leguminosae, or pea tribe. The change of position 
in the leaves of some of them is so well marked 
that they present, with their drooping foliage, a 
totally different aspect in the evening to what they 
do in the morning. A little girl, who had observed 
oR, phenomenon of sleep in a locust tree that grew 

fore her nursery-window, upon being required to 
go to bed a little earlier than usual, replied, with 
much acuteness, “0, mother, it is not yet time to 
go to bed! the locust tree has not yet begun to say 
its prayers.” 

How is the fact to be understood that some flow- 
ers open at sunset and others in the night-time? 
The explanation is easy. Probably heat is the 
chief agent in causing the movements of flowers, 
whether by day or night; and the light only influ- 
ences them so far as it contains calorific rays. On 
this principle, the opening of some flowers at sun- 
set whilst others are closing is very readily under- 
stood. Those chemical changes necessary to the 
growth of plants can only take place when they are 
surrounded by the conditions of heat and light 
necessary to produce them, and in some cases these 
conditions only exist at sunset. Hence such plants 
are awake and active at this time. And the same 
observations apply to night flowers. These only 


experience the proper warmth at night, and there- 


fore open themselves, and are the most energetic 
at this period; but as soon as morning comes, the 
conditions again change, their vital energies relax, 
and they once more fold themselves for their daily 
slumbers. 

The slumbeting and awakening of flowers is not 
a poetic fiction, but a reality. It is beautifully 
analogous to the same phenomenon in animals, 
and arises from very similar causes. The organi- 
zation of plants, like thatof animals, daily oscillates 
between a state of repose.and one of activity. All 
over the illuminated portion of our planet vegeta- 
tion is active, the rest of the plant world is slum- 
bering. On one side of the earth where the dark 
hemisphere is turning to the sun, on a meridian ex- 
tending over the entire temperate and tropical 
zones, the bright and rosy tints of dawn are ever 
advancing over scenery all blooming with awak- 
ening flowers and joyous with the song of early 
birds; and at the same moment, on the side of the 
earth diametrically opposite, or on the same meri- 
dian, the landscapes are turning away from the sun 
and rolling into darkness and starlight, the sun is 
ever sinking in the west, his parting rays are ting- 
ing the evening sky, the flowers are folding them- 
selves to sleep for the night, the song of the birds 
is hushed, and another day, with all its events for 
good or evil on the future destinies of mankind, is 
irrevocably passed. 
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The RBousewite. 


Sponge Cake Pudding. 

Beat together one pound of fine white sugar and 
the yolks of twelve eggs until very frothy; add the 
grated rind and juice of two lemons; beat the whites 
to a very strong froth, and beat them well in with 
the yolks; add three quarters of a pound of sifted 
flour; just stir it in—do not beat it much. Butter a 
handsome, high-shaped mould; bake about half an 
hour; try it with a broom-straw; when done turn 
it into a high dish; have ready some frosting; turn 
it through a small tunnel to the pudding. Serve 
with wine sauce. 


Mould Pudding. 

Take any kind of stale bread, break it in small 
pieces; butter a mould, and fill it nearly full with the 
cake. Beat three eggs to a pint of milk; flavor to 
the taste; turn this over the cake; let it soak two 
hours. Set the mould into a deep saucepan of boil- 
ing water; let it boil an hour and a half. Turn the 
mould over into the pudding-dish, to stand a few 
moments before serving; then lift the mould care- 
fully, that the pudding may not break. Serve with 
cold sauce. 


Potato Pudding. 

Boil six good, mealy potatoes, mash them very 
fine ; beat them well with the yolks of five eggs, half 
a pound of white sugar, quarter of a pound of but- 
ter—beat the whites to a strong froth—the rind of 
alemon grated, and the juice; stir all together 
well; add a little salt, and a pint of good milk or 
cream; bake about an hour and a half. 

Cottage Pudding. 

Warm two and a half table-spoonfuls of butter, 
stir in a teacup of white sugar, one well-beatea egg; 
put two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar im one pint 
of flour; add a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a 
cup of milk; flavor with nutmeg or lemon; bake 
three-quarters of an hour in a slow oven, and serve 
with rich, hot sauce. 

Fried Fritters, 

Take four eggs, one pint of miJk, a little salt, the 
tind of one lemon grated, or a few drops of the 
essence of lemon, and flour enough to make alight 
batter. Have ready some hot lard, drop in a large 


spoonful of batter, and fry them toa light brown. 


Serve with sugarand wine. 


Apple Fritters. 

Make the batter the same as the preceding; slice 
the apples a quarter of an inch thick, the round 
way; take half a teacupful of brandy, and dip the 
apples into it, roll in the batter, and fry them in 
hot lard to a light brown. Serve with wine and 
sugar. Or, chop the apples, stir them into the 
batter, and fry as above. 


Veal Cutlets. 
Fry half a dozen slices of salt pork a nice brown 


color; take out the pork, and keep it hot, and add 
a few spoonfuls of cook fat. A slice from the leg 
of veal makes the best cutlet. Wash and wipe the 
slices dry; have ready an egg beaten, and some 
bread-crumbs; dip the cutlets first into the egg, 
and then into the crumbs; lay them into the hot 
fat; fry about fifteen or twenty minutes, or until 
they are of a nice brown. Dish the cutlets. Make 
gravy by adding a little hot water and butter; 
dredge in a little flour, and give it one boil, stirring 
it all the time; turn it over the cutlets; garnish 
with scraped horse-radish and the salt pork. 


To boil Hominy. 

Take two teacups of white hominy; put it to 
soak in cold water over night; in the morning 
wash it out, and put it into cold water, and boil it 
an hour and a half, stirring it very often;, when 
done, sprinkle a little salt; uncover the saucepan, 
and let it stand a few minutes. This is very nice 
for breakfast, and particularly for children. 


Hominy Fried. 

Take boiled hominy; add a piece of butter, a 
little pepper and salt, a cup of cream, and flour or 
white Indian meal enough to stiffen it; stir this 
up; make it up into small cakes; fry in butter on 
a griddle. 

Troy Pudding. , 

One cup each of raisins, suet, molasses, milk ; 
three cups and a half of flour; one teaspoonful of 
saleratus; stir it all together; put it into a pud- 
ding cloth, and boil it three hours. Serve it with 
sweet sauce. 


Corn Pudding. 

Take eighteen ears of sweet corn, cut down 
lengthwise and scraped from the cobs; about a pint 
of milk, and three eggs; put in sugar and salt to 
the taste. Bake it three heurs slowly. 


Another Corn Pudding. 

Twelve full ears of grated corn, one soft cracker 
pounded fine, two eggs, a pint of milk, three large 
spoonsful of sugar, and a teacupful ef cinnamon. 
Bake about two hours. 


Quince Pudding. 

Stew and sift eight quinces; add half a pound of 
sugar, six eggs, a pint of cream, and a little cinna- 
mon. Baked ina dish, lined with paste, one hour 
and a half. 


Ounce Pudding. 

Six eggs, six apples chopped fine, six ounces of 
bread-crumbs, six ounces of currants, six ounces 
of sugar, a little salt and nutmeg. Boiled two 
hours, and served with sweet sauce. 
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Curious BMlatters. 


Traits of the Elephant. 

Elephants not only obey their keeper when pres- 
ent, but some which are well trained will, even in 
his absence, perform extraordinary works. A 
French gentleman tells us, that on one occasion he 
saw two powerful elephants engaged in beating 
down a wall, for which hard work they were prom- 
ised some fruit and brandy, elephants being very 
partial to spirituous liquors. These elephants did 
not work separately, but united their efforts, using 
their trunks in a very effective way, which were 
protected from injury by thick coverings of leather; 
they thrust them at the same instant against the 
strongest part of the wall, producing violent and 
reiterated shocks, while they carefully watched the 
effects of their blows. As soon as it was evident 
that the wall was in a falling condition, they made 
together one powerful effort, and in an instant both 
drew back, that they might not be injured, when, 
immediately after, the whole wall came thundering 
to the ground. 

To the honorof these sagacious animals, we may 
add that they are very grateful for kindness shown 
tothem. A soldier at one of our Indian forts was 
accustomed to give a small portion of his rum to 
one of them every pay-day. Having on one occa- 
sion taken too much of it himself, he became ex- 
ceedingly intoxicated, and was discovered by an 
officer in this condition. For this breach of disci- 
pline he was ordered to be seized and carried to the 
guard-room. The delinguent, perceiving several 
soldiers pursuing him, became alarmed, and in his 
terror took refuge under the very elephant he was 
accustomed to treat, and immediately fell asleep. 
The soldiers in vain endeavored to drag him from 
this asylum: the elephant would not allow it; and 
whenever the attempt was renewed, fought furious- 

ly, and defended the sleeping man with his trunk. 


The Diamond. 

This gem appears to have been introduced into 
Europe by the Arabians, when they established 
themselves in Spain. The art of cutting and pol- 
ishing diamonds was not known in Europe till 
1456, previous to which time they were set in jew- 
elry in the state in which they were found The 
celebrated mines cf Golconda were discovered in 


1584, those of Brazil in 1730; and, to prevent the — 


depreciation of the precious stone likely to occur 
through the latter discovery, the Portuguese gov- 
ernment limited the number of slaves to be em- 
ployed by those to whom leases of those mines 
were granted. There are some diamonds existing 
which bear an almost fabulous value. One in pos- 
session of the Russian crown cost £90,000, and a 
perpetual annuity of £1000; another, belonging to 
the Grand Mogu), and dug from the mines of Gol- 


conda in 1550, would, if cut, be worth £623,000. 
The Koh-i-Noor is of immense value; but it has 
been greatly diminished in size, by cutting and 
polishing. 

The Diving-bell. 

The earliest information we have respecting the 
use of the diving-bell in Eurepe, is that of John 
Taismer, who was born in 1509, and had a place at 
court under Charles V. The principle of the div- 
ing-bell depends on the impenetrability of atmos- 
pheric air; and may be familiarly illustrated by 
pressing the mouth of a tumbler, or other vessel, on 
the surtace of water, when, although a small portion 
of the fluid will enter the vessel, the greater space 
remains filled with air. 

Fire-Arms, 

The first mention of portable fire-arms is in con- 
nection with the garrison of Lucca, when besieged 
by the Florentines, in 1430. This new kind of 
weapon consisted of a club of a cubit and a half 
long, having at one end an iron barrel, or small 
cannon, which the besieged carried in their hands, 
and, thus armed, made frequent sallies against the 
Florentines, discharging their guns as they ap- 
proached. By means of this, they ultimately forc- 
ed the abandonment of the siege. Hand-guns, or 
“ hange-gunnes,”’ as they were called, of a descrip- 
tion somewhat similar to the above, were used by 
the English soldiers about the year 1460, having 
been introduced by some Flemings in the service 
of Edward IV. Other improvements took place 
from time to time, until our fire-arms reached that 
degree of excellence for which they are now 
remarkable. 


Explosive Glycerine. 

Nitric acid possesses the property of converting 
many substances containing carbon into highly ex- 
plosive agents. It is this acid which converts com- 
mon cotton into explosive gun cotton. One of the 
most singular explosive substances lately produced 
is glonoine, which is made by treating glycerine (a 
liquid obtained from fats) with a mixture of nitric 
and sulphuric acids. This product, when heated, 
explodes with great violence. It has not been ap- 
plied to any useful purpose, and perhaps it will al- 
ways be more curious than useful. It is a very 
powerful poison; one drop taken into the human 
stomach being sufficient to produce death. 


Non-poisonous Fly-Paper. 

The following method of making fly-paper, free 
from poisonous properties, has been patented in 
Austria: Half a pound of quassia wood and half a 
pound of long pepper are boiled in fifteen pounds 
of water, until they are reduced to ten pounds. 
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The decoction is next filtered, and eight pounds of 
sugar with two pounds of honey are dissolved in 
clear liquor; to which are then added forty pounds 
of glycerine and forty pounds of soda ley. The 
paper is dipped in this liquid. The quantities of 
the ingredients may, of course, be greater or less; 
but the above proportions must be preserved. 


Arithmetical Characters. 

The numerical characters of the ancients were 
composed of the letters of their alphabet. Thus, 
with the Romans, M stood for 1000, D for 500, C 
for 100, ete. The numerical character now com- 
monly used in Europe is the Arabic, so named from 
its having been supposed to have originated with 
the Arabian astronomers. It is generaily admitted 
that these symbols were introduced into Europe by 
the Moors, during their occupation of Spain; but 
there seems to be some uncertsinty as to the period 
when they became knewa in France and the neigh- 
boring countries. 


The Thermometer. 

Hero, of Alexandria, who lived about 130 B. C., 
is said to have been the inventor of an instrument 
for measuring the heat of the atmosphere, which 
continued in use until the close of the sixteenth 
century. It was then reduced to a more convenient 
form by Sanctonio, an Italian; and was afterwards 
considerably improved upon, especially by Fahren- 
heit, a Dutchman, who, in 1720, affixed the gradu- 
ated scale, and added other details, which chiefly 
tended to render the thermometer the instrument 
of practical utility which it now is. 


Gloves. 

These are supposed to have been introduced by the 
Persians, and their use was regarded by other na- 
tions as effeminate. As the habits of the Greeks and 
Romans became more refined, they adepted them. 
It is believed that gloves were not used in England 
until the tenth century, and then only by the no- 
bility and clergy. They were not worn by ladies 
till the close of the thirteenth century. 


Gunpowder. 

This is supposed to have been invented in the 
East at avery remote period; and the Chinese are 
said to have used it as early as the year 85. Its 
discovery in Europe is traced to a work written by 
the famous Roger Bacon in 1216. Its application 
as ammunition is said to be due toa German chem- 
ist named Schwartz, who, early in the fourteenth 
century, is represented as making some experiments 
with nitre, sulphur, and charcoal in a mortar, and 
in the midst of his labors was surprised and alarm- 
ed at seeing the head of the mortar blown off to a 
considerable distance. Gunpowder was first made 
use of in warfare in Europe at the battle of Cressy, 
in the year 1345; and in 1380 it was used by the 
Venetians in their war with the Genoese. From 
that period it was adopted by every power in Eu- 
Tope. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Alum. 

This is a neutral salt, formed by a combination 
of the earth called alumina, or pure clay, with sul- 
phuric acid and sulphate of potash. The alum of 
medicine and commerce is afforded chiefly by a 
species of slate which is dug out of the earth for 
this purpose, and manufactured by first decompos- 
ing the ore, as it is called, and afterwards subject- 
ing it to several chemical processes. Aluin is used 
for several purposes. It is mixed with tallow to 
harden it; it is required also in dyeing, to tix and 
brighten colors; and in tanning. It is employed 
nelfariously by some bakers in order to adulterate 
flour, and to render the bread white and compact. 
Alum was first discovered in the East, and is gene- 
rally supposed, as early as the eighth century. It 
continued to be imported until the fifteenth century, 
when the Italians, who had obtained possession of 
the alum works at Constantinople, introduced the 
art of manufacturing it into their own country. It 
was subsequently produced in England by Sir 
Thomas Chaloner, who, having observed, while in 
Italy in 1595, that the clay from which the alum 
was nianufactured was exactly similar to some that 
abou:.ded on his estate in Yorkshire, discovered, on 
his return home, that he possessed the means of 
obtaining an article equal to the Italian, and even 
in greater abundance. 


Eanbroidery. 

The art of working upon cloth with the needle, 
and embroidering figures of various kiads with dit- 
ferent colored threads, is of very ancient date, being 
taught by the Egyptians to the Israelites. The 
Anglo-Saxon ladies were so famed for their skill in 
the art of embroidery, that their productions of the 
needle were highly esteemed in foreign countries, 
and called, by way of eminence, the Lnglish work. 
At first, threads exceedingly massy were employed 
for weaving and embroidery; and large tassels, the 
threads of which are of pure gold, have been dis- 
covered at Herculaneum. 


Saddles. 

Saddles are said to have been unknown to both 
the ancient Greeks and the early Romans. It was 
their custom to throw cloths or housing over the 
horse, and to fasten them by a girth. Itis said 
that the saddle was introduced into this country by 
the Romans; and among the Saxons it differed but 
little from that in use at the present day. Stirrups 
were common in the sixth century, and the Saxons 
used them attached to their saddles as at present. 


Candles. 

The origin of candles is obseure. They were 
first used to light cathedrals and churches, and were 
made of wax. History records that Alfred the 
Great employed a graduated wax candle, enclosed 
in a Jentern, as the best mode then known for as- 
certaining the divisions of time. Candles were not 


in general use for domestic purposes till towards the 


close of the thirteenth century. 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprrors anv Proprietors. 


TERMS FOR 1865! 

With the January number, the DoLLAaR 
MoNTHLY enters upon its twenty-first vol- 
ume. Never before has it enjoyed so large a 
circulation as at the present time. Although 
we were obliged to raise the price with the 
October number, yet its circulation has con- 
tinued steadily to increase, and now we print 
nearly fifteen thousand copies more than we 
did one year ago. 

The terms of subscription for the year 1865 


will be $1.50 A YRAR; SEVEN COPIES $9.00; 
TWELVE COPIES $15.00; and an extra copy 


for every club of twelve. 

We will send either Taz AMERICAN UNION 
or THE FLAG OF OUR UNION with the Mac- 
AZINE one year for $4.00. The NovELETTE 
and MaGazZIneE will be sent one year for 
$3.75. The whole of the foregoing publica- 
tions will be sent one year for $8.50. 

Each of these publications is distinct and 
separate, every article being expressly pre- 
pared for the publication in which it appears. 


REMEMBER THE TERMS! 

AMERICAN UnrIon and DoLLAR MONTHLY, 
one year, for $4.00. 

FLAG OF oUR UNION and DoLLAR MonTH- 
Ly, one year, for $4.00. 

NovVELETTE and DoLLAR MONTHLY, one 
year, for $3.75. 

The whole of these publications, one year, 
for $8.50. 


Improvep Lanps.—Vermont has a larger 
number of acres of improved land than any 
other New England State. Of cultivated 
acres Vermont has 2,758,44$ ; Maine, 2,577,517 ; 
New Hampshire, 2,367,089; Massachusetts, 
2,115,513; Connecticut, 1,830,808; and Rhode 
Island, 329,884. 


ETIQUETTE AND MANNEBS. 

According to the reports from newspaper 
correspondents, and gentlemen who are well 
qualified to judge, the society at the numerous 
watering places during the summer months 
has not been noted for its refinement, comme 
il faut, but it is not to be wondered at, after a 
moment’s reflection. During the war thou- 
sands have made money who never expected 
to be worth a copper. The acquisition of a 
large number of greenbacks for supplying the 
army with adulterated coffee, shoddy uniforms 
and bad beef, has naturally turned the heads 
and hearts of men and women who were wont 
to be honest and conscientious members of 
society. Ofcourse, under the impression that 
money covers up bad manners, many of those 
who become suddenly rich rushed to the 
fashionable resorts, and tried to imitate those 
who were accustomed to good society, think- 
ing that it was only necessary to squander 
money, dress extravagantly, and assume im- 
pertinent airs, to have the deception complete. 
Of course, we need not inform our readers that 
well-bred people do not spout out their or- 
ders in the dining-room, swear at waiters, and 
boast of being able to pay all damages if a 
glass is broken; yet such scenes have been 
noted at Newport, Saratoga, and other water- 
ing towns, much to the disgust of people who 
like peace and quietness, when compelled to 
pay for it, as they do at the two places men- 
tioned. 

We recently met with an article on etiquette 
and manners, and will transfer to our col- 
umns some of the opinions that we found 
embodied in it, to show.our readers what 
constitutes politeness in other countries. 
The article states that “you ought to salute 
all persons of your acquaintance wherever 
you happen to meet them. It is bad taste to 
refrain from saluting an inferior until he has 
first saluted you. Not to return a salute, out 
of pride, is the proof of& silly and narrow 
mind. In out-of-the-way places, and in the 
country, it is customary to salute unknown 
persons whom you chance to meet. If you 
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are walking with a friend, and he is saluted 
by one of his friends, you also are bound to 
return the salute, though unacquainted with 
the person who makes it. Intimate friends 
salute by a motion of the hand; equals, by 
taking off the hat and raising it a little above 
the head. A lady salutes by a motion of the 
head, or by a slight bend of the knee, as if 
making a curtsey. When, after exchanging 
salutations, you enter into conversation with 
a superior or a lady, you ought, in France, to 
remain uncovered, hat in hand, until request- 
ed to replace it. 

“Tn general, when accosting acquaintances, 
it is best to avoid familiarity of manner, which 
sometimes savors of unpoliteness. An impu- 
dent fellow, one day meeting a grand person- 
age and addressing him with ‘Good day, my 
friend! how do you do?’ received for answer, 
*Good day, my friend, what’s your name ?” 

“It is not allowable to take the hand of per- 
sons you ineet, except between equals, or by 
a superior to an inferior. When you take any 
one’s hand, you may press it gently, but not 
shake it. It is unpolite to call any one loudly 
by name in the street. 

“If you ask your way, it must always be 
done with the most extreme politeness, taking 


off your hat, even when addressing persons of 
quite an inferior class. In obedience to the 


law, ‘ Do to others as you would be done by,’ 
the person so addressed is bound to supply 
the required information, if he can. In vil- 


lages only, and the desert streets of towns, it 
is allowable to enter houses to make in- 


quiries. 

“Calls or visits are one of the connecting 
links of society; they bring people together 
and keep up more intimate relations than 
_ could arise from mere business intercourse. 
We cannot, therefore, allow, with misan- 
thropes, that calls are too wearisome, and that 
they ought to be abolished. They are useful 
and even necessary, when made judiciously 
and a propos. If you come to settle in a town, 
whether in an official capacity or for affiirs, 
itis usual to make what is termed ‘a gen- 


eral call’ on the persons with whom you have 


todo. In short, in France, the new-comer is 
the first to call; he is expected to seek, in- 
stead of waiting to be sought. Aftera din- 
ner, ball, or evening party, you should call 
on your entertainer within the week following. 


The first case is sometimes spoken of as a 
‘ visite de digestion’ ” 


Perhaps these are rather rigid rules tu im- 
pose upon those who gather at watering 


places, but at least they might imitate some 
of them, and thus improve society, as it has 
existed the past season at the fashionable 
resorts, 


MOON DAYS. 

An English savant argues that “a day in 
the moon” equals fourteen of our days. It 
begins with a slow sunshine, followed by a 
brilliant sunshine and intense heat (about 212 
degrees Fahr.); the sky is intensely black 
(there being no atmosphere like ours, to which 
blue sky is due); the stars are visible and the 
horizon is limited; there is dead silence; the 
cold in the intensely black shadow is very 
great; and there is no wrial perspective. Thus 
the moon is no place for man, or any animals 


or vegetables that we know of. The “night 
of the moon” (fourteen of our days) begins 
with a slow sunset, which is followed by is- 
tense cold (about 334 degrees below zero). 


A REFORMATION, 


Thomas, the third son of Bishop Burnet, 
caused his father great grief by his excesses. 
One day the bishop observing the peculiar 
gravity of his son’s countenance, asked, “ on 


what he was thinking.” “Ona greater work 
than your ‘History of the Reformation, —my 


own,” was the reply. “I shall be heartily 
glad to see it,’ said the father, “though I 
almost despair of it.” It was undertaken, how- 
ever, and vigorously pursued. The young 


roue became a leading lawyer, and finally at- 


tained the rank of chief justice of the com- 
mon pleas. He died in 1753. 


Brick TeA.—Brick tea is nearly all ship- 
ped to Russia. Probably very few people out 
of China\know what brick tea is. Itis the 
refuse and powder of various kinds of tea 
worked up with blood into cakes looking like 
bricks. 


CivuBs.—Fifty-four workingmen’s clubs 
have been established in England the present 


year, in addition to those already organized, 


GERMANS IN UniTep 
are said to be at least 4,000,000 Germans in 
the United States, 1,333,000 of whom are Lu- 
therans. 


Famity Tres.—Strong family attachments 


are said to be a feature generally met with in 
superior minds. 
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“ GOING IT BLIND.” 

Old Judge L——s, who was for years the 
circuit, judge of Louisiana, known as Attak- 
apas county, was justly celebrated for his legal 
learning, and was greatly beloved by his 
neighbors and his friends. He was stern, up- 
right and honest, and the death of the good 
old man, which occurred some years ago, was 
universally regretted throughout the State. 
But with all his book-lore and legal attain- 
ments, he was, perhaps, not the greatest man 
at cards in his entire circuit. It has been said 
that he did not know the “Jack of Trumps” 
from a diamond. In the village of Opelousas 
three individuals were sitting around a table, 
in one of those doggeries, “ with a billiard 
table attached,” which are so common in the 
Creole parishes, playing a small game of three- 
handed poker, when a quarrel ensued, which 
resulted in an aggravated case of assault and 
battery. This did not end the affair, for at 
the next term of the court, at the head of the 
docket, stood “The State of Louisiana vs. 
John Allen, for an assault and battery, with 
intent to kill, on the body of Enos Griggs.” 
The trial came on, and the only witness to 
the eatfray was a Captain Johnson, who was 
the third in the game. Johuson was the 
skipper of one of those craft which transport 
sugar from that section of the country to 
New Orleans, and was a self-confident, go- 
ahead fellow, and was as undaunted before 
the judge and jury as he would have been 
before the crew of his own little craft. After 
being sworn, he was directed to tell the court 
and jury everything he knew about the affair. 
After clearing his throat, he commenced by 
stating “ that him and Griggs, and John Al- 
len, were over at Boullet’s grocery, the sec- 
ond day of election, when Allen proposed that 
they should have a small game of poker; all 
agreed to it, and we went up stairs and sat 
down to the game; did not know there was 
any harsh feelings between Griggs and Allen, 
or I wouldn’t a played, but heard after- 
wards—” 

Here the witness was interrupted by the 
court, who directed him to keep all hearsays 
to himself, and confine himself strictly to the 
facts of the case. 

The witness continued: 

“ Well, we sat down to the table—Griggs 
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sat there, John Allen here, and I there (mak- 
ing a diagram of the clerk’s table, in order to 
elucidate the position of the parties). John 
Allen dealt the cards; I went blind; Griggs 
he went blind, and John Allen he wouldn't 
see him.” 

The Judge, who was a little deaf, was in 
the habit of making an ear-trumpet of his 
hand, for the purpose of sharpening his hear- 
ing, and, throwing his head a little forwards 
and sideways, interrupted the witness by ask- 
ing him: 

“What was the reason that John Allen 
didn’t see Griggs ?” 

“ The witness replied: 

“TI don’t know, but he wouldn’t look at 
him.” 

“Proceed,” said the judge. 

“Well, I saw him, and he saw, and just at 
that minute—” 

“ Stop, sir,” said the judge, throwing him- 
self into a hearing attitude, “ did I understand 
you to say you went blind ?” 

“Yes, sir; I went blind, and Griggs he was 
blind, and Allen wouldn’t see, but I saw 
Griggs, and then he saw—” 

“ Witness,” exclaimed the judge, striking 
the bench with his clenched fist, “do I hed 
you right, sir? Do you say that you went 
blind, and then you saw ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the witness, “I saw 
Griggs, and Griggs saw, and just at that—” 

“Stop, sir,” said the judge. “Mr. Clerk, 
fine the witness fifty dollars for contempt of 
court, and direct the sheriff to take him to 
jail, and there to keep him until he receives 
further orders from the court. Call up the 
next case, Mr. Clerk.” 

Captain Johnson was dumbfounded, and 
did not awake to the reality of his condition, 
until the sheriff laid his hands upou him, when 
he exclaimed: 

“Good gracious, Mr. Judge, what have I 
done that I must go to jail?” 

The judge, who was purple with rage, did 
not deign to reply to poor Johnson, but rei 
erated the order with increased vehemence, 
and the junior members of the bar, who had 
been anticipating the fix that the captain 
would eventually be placed in, were convulsed 
with laughter, which increased the rage of 
old judge to the highest pitch. The prose 
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cuting attorney endeavored to enlighten the 
judge, and eventually succeeded; but not un- 
til he had produced a pack of cards, and after 
dealing out three hands, made the blind clear 
as day to the judge. 

The fine and imprisonment were remitted, 
order was restored in the court, and Captain 
Johnson was allowed to proceed with his 
testimony. 


NO USE RAPPING. 


Up on the Salisbury road, just outside of 
the town, there is a cemetery, the broad gate 
of which is seldom closed. Just at the en- 
trance is a receiving tomb with a high front 
and iron d@or. So much for the “scene.” 
Time, 1864. Neighbor L., so called for the 
want of a better name, had been out of town, 
and wason his way home. During his ab- 
sence he had indulged somewhat in those li- 
bations which inebriate. Approaching the 
cemetery, he, supposing the tomb to be a tav- 
ern, drove up his team, and, hitching his horse 
to the gate, walked leisurely to the iron door 
and commenced knocking. The length of 
time which he continued knocking deponent 
saith not; he only knows that a gentleman 
driving by just at dusk, had his curiosity 
so aroused by the scene, that he halted, and 
inquired of the man in search of the landlord 
under difficulties, what he was about. 

“ Tryin’ to wake the folks in here—can’t 
rouse ’em—should think they were all dead!” 

“Why, this is a cemetery, sir, and you are 
rapping at the door of a tomb.” 

“ Am 1?” said the man, who took the infor- 
mation very coolly, “then I guess it’s no use 
rapping any longer ;” and off he went. 
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A PARTICULAR MAN. 


Dick Davenant believes in putting things 
exactly as they are according to Lindley Mur- 
ray, and keeping them so at somebody’s ex- 
pense. 

Dick has a mill down on the upper Brandy- 
wine—makes the best corn meal in the mar- 
ket, and has the widest range of custom of 
any miller in four Delaware “ Hundreds.” 

The other morning Sam Slathers slambang- 
ed into Dick’s mill after a hundred of meal, 
and put it to Dick this way: 

“ Mornin’, Dick. What's meal?” 

“ Meal—as usual, Sam.” 

“Sho! I mean how is it?” 

“Pretty well, thank you. Always is.” 

“ Blast it, man—what do you charge for it ®” 


“Don’t charge at all, Sam. Have to sell 
for cash these war times.” 

“©, thunder! How does it go?” 

“ In barrels, bags, pillow-cases—sometimes 
in tin pans.” 

“ Confound it all! How can you afford it ?” 

“T can’t in reality. But I have to sell it as 
low as they doin the village.” 

“ Lightnin’! Can’t you understand Eng- 
lish ?” 

“ Not your way of speaking it.” 

“ Well, ’'ll be banged. Here’s a five dollar 
note. Will that Buy a h-u-n-d-r-e-d ?” 

“ A hundred what, Sam ?” 


“Gosh mighty! Can’t I make the man 


understand me. Mr, Davenant—I want to 
buy « hundred weight of corn meal. How 
much will it be?” 

“ Just a hundred weight, of course.” 

“ Look here, Dick—take this five, and give 
me some meal for it.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Slathers. Here is a dollar 
change, and now I'll weigh you out a hun- 
dred pounds of meal.” 

“ And it’s about time,” muttered Sam. 


A LARGE LEMONADE. 

A number of years ago, during a session of 
the New England Yearly Meeting of Friends 
at Newport, Rhode Island, a certain Quaker 
of the “ free and easy ” sort, from abroad, early 
one morning, feeling a “hankering” after 
something stronger than cold water or the 
smell of the sea-breeze, wandered into a base- 
ment-saloon on Thames street, determined to 
have something “cheering.” A boy about 
twelve years of age, the only occupant of the 
place, stood behind the bar, evidently ready 
to wait on customers, 

“ Boy, dost thou attend here?” asked the 
Friend. 

“ Yes, sir-ee—about sixidays in the week,” 
he replied, with a consequential air. 

“Can thou make a lemonade ?” 

“ Yes, and put a‘ stick’ in it if you like!” 

“ Well, thou may make me one; but I will 
give thee directions how to proceed. Now 
take one of thy largest tumblers and squeeze 
a lemon into it.” 

The boy immediately took a pint glass from 
the shelf and complied with the Quaker’s re 
quest. 

“Now thou may fill it about half full with 
thy best brandy; then put in three or four 
spoonfuls of sugar, and fill up the tumbler 
with water.” 

The juvenile bar-tender followed these direc- 
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tions in every particular, while his tutor stood 
rubbing his hands with pleasure as he antici- 
pated the richness of the draught the boy was 
concocting. When it was ready, Broadbrim 
raised it to his lips and quaffed it with the 
gusto of one who was indulging in his favor- 
ite beverage. After paying for the drink, he 
patted the boy patronizingly on the shoulder, 
exclaiming as he did so, with an occasional 
smack of his lips: 

“ Thou art a small boy; but thou makes a 
large lemonade !” 


AN INDIGNANT COMMITTEE. 

In an interior town they had, several years 
ago,a Philharmonic Society. They gave sev- 
eral concerts for the purpose of raising money 
to defray the cost of instruments, etc., and 
Adams was requested by the committee to sell 
some of the tickets to the concert. The per- 
formance was to be Haydn’s Oratorio of the 
“ Creation,” the different parts, of course, to be 
taken by ladies and gentlemen of the society. 
Adamé had unusual success in disposing of his 
tickets; in truth, some astonishment was cre- 
ated at the rapidity with which he worked 
them off. But presently it came to their ears 
that as a recommendation to purchasers, he 
represented that the performance was.to be in 
costume. As the principal parts were Adam 
and Eve before the fall, the committee were 
indignant, and incontinently removed our 
over-zealous friend from office. 


WEALTHY MATILDY; OR, THE FATH- 
ER’S KUSS. 


CHAPTER i. 
matildy was-welthy, she wos ann onley dor- 
ter. her farther rolled in his kerridge, and 
soled shoose for a livin att holesell, he lived 
on the back ba, nere beekon strete, in the sitty 
of bosting, & his mete bil was tremen juice! 
CHAPTER II. 


jaikobb jinkersun loved metildy! aforesaid. 
jaik was poore! in facked, hee wos so poore 
hee koodent stan a draught fur thre hundred 
thowsend moer! hee head know dosh! know 
spons, knot mutch! metildy loved jaik korn- 
siderderable! “Sutch is life!” 


CHAPTER III. 

Metildy’s farther sed shee shood marry fitz- 
klarense flitzpoodle. how hard! as shee dis- 
gustic hymn eckstreamly. she koodent tolly- 
rait hymn bekos he achtoualley skwinted! 
that’s soe, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Things are getting kornsidderably tw 
up. 
CHAPTER V. 
jaik eloped with meetilday! tha was mar- 
rid! meetilday & her husband wreturned 2 
bosting. tha begged metildy’s farther 2 for- 
giv & forgit! hee reefewsed! hee will never 
forgit! * * * 
eye jest past 2 poore fookes, tha was very see 
day! it was meetildy & meetildy’s husband! ! 
tha wos lookin fur wurk. they dident fined 
it. meetildy mite hayve marrid flitzklarense 
fitzpewdel! ann hev lived in a pallashall stile, 
and also might hev perewsed thee atlantick 
munthly! Sutch is life! 


MAKING A GREAT FUSS. 

Two Dutch farmers at Kinderhook, whose 
farms were adjacent, were out in their re- 
spective fields, when one overheard an unusu- 
al loud hallooing in the direction of a gap in 
a high stone wall, aud ran with all speed to 
the place, and the following brief conver- 
sation ensued: “ Shon, vat ish te matter?” 

“Vell, den,” says John, “I vas: trying to 
climb on to top of dish high stone wall, and I 
fell off, and all to stone wall tumple down on- 
to me, and it hash broke one of mine legs off, 
and both of mine arms off, and smashed mine 
ribs in, and deese pig stones are lying onto te 
tcp of mine body. 

“Ish dat all?” says the other, “vy, you hol- 
low so big loud I tot you got de toof 
ache.” 


BEEF TEA. 

A venerable Scotch divine, who in his day 
and generation was remarkable for his primi- 
tive and abstinent mode of life, at length fell 
sick, and was visited by a kind-hearted lady 
from a neighboring parish. On her proposing 
to make some beef tea, he inquired what it 
was; and being informed, he promised to 
drink it at his usual dinner hour. The soup 
was accordingly made in the most approved 
manner, and the lady went home, directing 
him to drink a quantity every day until her 
return. This occurred a few days afterwards, 
when the lady was surprised to see the beef 
tea almost undiminished, and to hear it de- 


Sewer by the worthy clergyman as the 


orst thing he had ever tasted. She deter- 
mined to try it herself, and having heated a 
small quantity, pronounced it excellent. 

“Ay, ay,” quoth the divine, “the tea may 
drink well enough that way, but try it wi’ the 
sugar and cream as I did!” 
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Wife Scenes of the Present Cimes. 


A WASHINGTON STREET SCENE. 
“ Now, young ones, blow the expense. Give us a good shine, while I look at the girls.” 


A WAR SCENE. 
The Virginia Chivalry, on a raiding expedition, have just heard of Sheridan's victory. 
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Country Pedagogue-" Now oi rogue, tell me what c a Tr spell? 
Young Rogues "Bes, 


Indignant Nurse—“ You little many a shake Escaped Contrabands—“‘Allers bress co hon- 
your daylights out of you, if you don’t let go of my ey, cos oo *' bales what yer mammy got off has 
hair.” made us ” 
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